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A MEMOIR OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Wao were the original inhabitants and proprietors of the soil 
antecedent to the coming here of our ancestors? What were 
their numbers and manner of life? What were their religious 
and moral opinions? Why they refused to accept civilization 
and the principles of christianity from our fathers, and what has 
now become of their descendants? These are questions of inter- 
est tous. Some of them may be answered with satisfaction, 
and to some, none of a satisfactory nature can be given, 

That the territory comprising New England was peopled by a 
race of men, who subsisted by fishing and hunting and some rude 
agriculture, such as raising some small quantities of maize or 
Indian corn, is evident from our earliest historians. They say 
but little of the natives, except a detail of the numerous wars 
and incursions made upon the early settlers by them, in which 
our writers give an appalling picture of the original proprietors 
of our soil. They have not condescended to give us their tradi- 
tions or those circumstances, which might lead us to investigate 
the origin and leading moral and_religious features of the people. 

The origin of the red men of America is unknown, as well as 
that of many portions of the world. The variety of food and 
climate will by no means explain and account for the great vari- 
“y of feature and complexion observable in the Chinese, the 
African, the German, and the aborigines of America. If the 
home of each could be ascertained, this variety of feature and 
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complexion would still remain unexplained, to puzzle the wisest 
heads and deepest specuiators in physics. 

The whole territory of New Engiand was inhabited, or fre- 
quently visited by red men, at the time of its discovery arid first 
settlement. A few years previous to the settlement of Plymouth, 
these shores had been visited by English vessels, and especially 
by Captain Smith, who made a survey of the coast, and had de- 
nominated the tract of country New England, The natives were 
acquainted with these visiters, and trafficked with them, and re- 
ceived such articles as were highiy necessary and useful. Their 
acquaintance was such, that the Plymouth settlers were we'com- 
ed on their first arrival by a native, in the English language. No 
doubt this traffic and intercourse was highly beueficia: to the first 
adventurers here, and gave them a reception very different from 
what might have been expected under different circumstances. 

However, we cannot boast of the morality or humanity of the 
first visiters from England. Smith, in one of his visits, left a 
man by the name of Hunt, in 1614, in command of a vessel, then 
under his control. This Thomas Hunt decoyed about twenty 
natives on board his vessel, and soid them for slaves at Malaga. 
This cruel and perfidious transaction great!y exasperated the 
natives, and gave them an ill opinion of their while visiters. Al- 
though two of the kidnapped natives returned to their country, 
and represented to their brethren the disapprobation of the act 
among the whites, yet the remembrance of it filled them with 
horror. This is the first aggression upon the personal rights of 
the natives found with our early historians, and it will remain, 
perhaps, among the original sins of the whites, as their blackest 
and deepest stain. But we could and ought to cast the blame 
for inhumanity and crime upon the head of the guilty, and exon- 
erate the British nation, or the first settlers of our country from 
all blame. 

But this is not the only instance of selling the natives for 
slaves in foreign countries recorded by our historians, who can- 
not be charged with any partiality for the Indians. They have 
related these facts only as elucidations of certain negotiations 
and compacts with the natives, or to verify some portion of sa- 
cred prophecy. We cannot believe that we have a full report of 
the wrongs and outrages committed upon the natives by the 
whites. Our historians exhausted their quiver of epithets upon 
the original proprietors, and from the rage and exasperation of 
feeling, they would have given a kingdom for something more hor- 
rid and dark to say against them. The language which they 
used when speaking of the Indians, and especially of their war 
attacks upon us, were such, that medern decency has forbidden 
its use in historical writings. 
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To seize upon the natives and send them out of the country 
and sell them for slaves, was not unusual. This struck terror 
and disgust into the Indian bosom, and the practice itself stood 
at the head of abominations. Several instances of this outrage 
have been recorded, but we shal! quote only two. Church, in his 
history of Phillip’s war, in a negotiation with 4washanks, a squaw 
sachem, whose residence was near the borders of Rhode Island, 
says, “After some further discourse and debate, he [Captain 
Benjamin Church] brought them [the Indians] at length to con- 
sent, that if the government of Plymouth would firmly engage to 
them, that they, and ail of them, and their wives and children 
should have their lives spared, and none of them transported out of 
the country, they would subject themselves to them, and serve 
them im what they were able.”? Now this condition of not being 
transported out of the country, on subjecting themselves to the 
government of Plymouth, and not to take any part in the war on 
the side of Phillip, shows to a demonstration, that the natives 
had been taken from their country and friends, and had been sold 
for slaves. To detach from Phillip’s coalition, and to destroy 
the bravest and most patriotic man that lived, Church made 
other similar assurances to the Indians; nor was this condition 
introduced because Hunt had acted without good faith or honesty 
of feeling. The outrage was committed more than half a cen- 
tury before, and was long after compromised and settled with the 
Indians. 

The instance to elucidate prophecy is from Cotton Mather’s 
life of the Rev. John Elliot, the distinguished apostle among the 
Indians. » The passage is from Deut, 28, 68: “The Lord shall 
bring thee into Egypt again, with ships, by this way whereof I spake 
unto thee, thou shalt see it no more again; and there shall ye be sold 
unto your enemies, and no man shall buy you. This did our Elliot 
imagine accomplished, when the captives, taken by us in our late 
wars with them, were sent to be sold on the cousts lying not very 
remote from Egypt, in the Mediterranean sea, scarce any chap- 
man would offer to take them off.” This proves the selling of 
Indian captives into slavery. Was not this worse than to sell 
captives in Canada? But we may well doubt whether the good 
Elliot ever adduced this instance to verify prophecy. Mr. Elhot’s 
success in christianizing the Indians, shows that he was a man 
of good sense, and had a good heart. We suppose that this 
prophecy, fulfilled in this manner, was a conceit of Dr. Mather; 
and, instead of giving an elucidation of scripture, was a complete 
exemplification of the writer’s ignorance, and the desire of dis- 
playing his biblical knowledge and profound learning. That Dr. 
Mather was profoundly ignorant of natural theology and of the 
operations of the human mind, will not be questioned at the pre- 
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sent day. We cannot here forbear to lament, that so. good a 
man as the Rey. John Elliot was, should fall into the hands, for 
delineation of character, of suck a writer as Dr. Cotton Mather, 
historian and promoter of the Salem witchcraft. The Dr. could 
with much truth say, ‘Quorum magna pars fui.” 

No satisfactory account of the actual numbers of the natives 
can be had. But we cannot reasonably suppose that they were 
very great; and especially, when we consider that they must 
have subsisted almost wholly upon the fruits of the chase and 
upon the fish of the rivers and bays. The large extent of terri- 
tory necessary to support a family by the game and fish which 
might be killed and taken, must be more than sufficient to sup- 
port thousands by the arts of modern agriculture. By some, it 
is supposed, that the wilderness was filled with Indians, and that 
New England had once a native population nearly equal to the 
present. No idea can be more erroneous. 

In the spring of the year, the natives resorted to the rivers 
and bays, to participate in the bounties of the sea, and returned 
in autumn for the benefits of the chase. If they could be said to 
have any home, it was near the place where they planted their 
corn, and where the aged, infirm and youth were left, while the 
active and robust were upon parties of fishing and hunting. 

In New England there were a number of tribes, amounting to 
ten or a dozen, inhabiting distinct territories, and speaking radi- 
cally the same language, but with different dialects. Each tribe 
claimed the exclusive right of hunting and fishing upon its own 
territories, and any encroachment upon the territory of another 
was a just cause of complaint, and not unfrequently a cause of 
war. 

When we consider that the same implements with which they 
obtained their daily sustenance, were the same which they used 
against an enemy, and the frequent causes of contention which 
arise from the ardor of the chase, and from territorial bounda- 
ries not distinctly defined, we may suppose that wars often oc- 
curred. But on this subject we are left more to conjecture 
than to historical facts. For in a great number of the wars after 
the white men came here, the natives were divided, and a part 
of them was allied to our people, and we have little or no infor- 
mation of the wars carried on among themselves. But from fre- 
quent wars among the natives, and the peculiar hardships inci- 
dent to their manner of life, we conclude that their population 
was not very great; and if it had been, the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the country could not have supported it. 

The Indians had no temples or palaces dedicated to public 
worship. They had no idols or visible objects of adoration. 
We have abundant evidence of their belief in one Supreme Being, 
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whom they called the Great Spirit, and a state of future rewards 
and punishments, It is true, that their Elysium, or future piace 
of happiness, did not consist of intellectual joys, but in the plenty 
of those objects most loved and desired here, such as pleasant 
rivers, verdant plains, well stocked with choicest game, and with 
an exemption from the ordinary cares and toils of life. What 
better heaven would many have, who bear the christian name, if 
their future portion should be that to which their hearts are now 
most firmly attached? 

The Indians must have been a thoughtful and reasoning peo- 
ple. This is manifest from the shrewdness and sagacity of all 
their negotiations with our peopie. Inthe various questions put 
to ther, history does not furnish a solitary foolish answer. Their 
answers are tempered and seasoned with strong mental powers, 
well exercised and disciplined. We must, therefore, infer, that 
a good natural capacity and understanding were common to the 
red men of this country. For their shrewdness of answer and 
remark, they were indebted in a great measure to their manner 
of life and their means of obtaining subsistence. The life of a 
hunter is a life of cireumspection; it calls into exercise all the 
powers and faculties of man. The deer, elk, buffaloe, &c. did 
not come to the door of the native’s cabin and offer themselves 
a voluntary sacrifice to its tenants; but they were to be taken 
by toil, labor and stratagem. Circumstances were to be com- 
pared and weighed, and the result must be a corregt deduction of 
reason to procure a profitable and favorable issue to their enter- 
prise. To be an accomplished and successful hunter was the 
perfection of all their accomplishments. These qualities made 
a warrior; for nearly the same weapons, and in many instances 
the same degree of courage was as necessary in the encounter of 
many animais, as in the attack of an avowed and common enemy. 
Stratagem and circumvention were generally employed in every 
enterprise, which shows that their intellectual powers were by 
no means suffered to remain in a dormant and inactive state. 
They reasoned well, and provided the means for their own sub- 
sistence and preservation, and protection against invasion and 
destruction; and what do civilized nations more at the present 
day? 

Indian hospitality is proverbial. The hungry were fed and the 
naked clothed, as far as their means would admit, and the lonely 
stranger found a home at an Indian’s cabin. They would not 
suffer him to depart without a guide and those expressions of 
kindness which exemplified the finer feelings of a generous heart. 

In the first settlement of this country, we have instances of 
kindness to the white people, which show their abhorrence of 
human butchery and general destruction of their new neighbors, 
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the obvious enemies of their peace and national existence. In 
the early settlement of Virginia, Pocahontas gave to the white 
people notice of a premeditated plan, formed by the natives, for 
a complete extermination of the whole settlement. Similar in- 
formation was given to the settlers in New England, of a combi- 
nation formed by all the neighboring tribes, for destroying ail our 
early inhabitants. Sound political policy required that these 
plans should have been fully executed; for on their execution de- 
pended their quiet and existence as a people. We must not con- 
clude that Pocahontas alone, in Virginia, or a solitary Indian in 
New England, were the only two who shuddered at the thought 
of general massacre and bloodshed. This feeling might have 
rested in the heart of many. We cannot find that history gives 
us any account of similar good deeds by the white people to the 
natives of our country. In acts of kindness and charity, we ap- 
prehend we are greatly their debtors. 

In regard to their captive females, they abstained from those 
indignities and abuses so often practised by modern civilized na- 
tions. » But in proportion to their fidelity and kindness to their 
friends, they were barbarously cruel to their enemies. For these 
cruelties, is transmitted to us the whole amount of the odium 
which is attached to their name and character. We shall proba- 
bly see causes which may in some measure extenuate this hatred 
generally entertained towards the Indian character, and find more 
in it to applaud than to blame. Should we compare the cruelties 
practised upon the white people, with the barbarities and mon- 
strous cruelties practised by civilized nations, under the light of 
revelation, and even christian nations, upon each other, humanity 
and kindness would choose their home in an Indian’s cabin. 

In regard to humanity toward a conquered and prostrate foe, 
the Indians were equal, and probably superior, to the Israelites 
of old, whose general practice was to destroy all the conquered 
males able to bear arms, and sell the women and children into 
perpetual slavery. The Old Testament abounds in instances of 
remarkable cruelties practised by the Jews, and gives us few or 
no instances of fine and noble generosity to strangers, which were 
common to the natives of New England, and generally, of Amer- 
ica. We may give the Indians rank in all the social and noble 
feelings of man, superior to the Jews; and as it respects their 
religious opinions, we have no account of their relapsing into 
idolatry. With respect to courage and prowess, they were infe- 
rior to no nation mentioned in history. Their patience in suffer- 
ing, and perseverance in a proposed object, are without example. 

In one point, the natives excelled civilized and christian na- 
tions. They never inflicted cruel and sanguinary punishments, 
except upon their supposed and personal enemies; all others were 
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within the pale of hospitality, and welcome candidates to favor 
and protection. They never persecuted, punished or outraged 
humanity, for opinion alone. We cannot find an instance where 
the rights of hospitality have been denied to one, because he was 
a Jew, an Episcopalian, a Puritan, a Quaker, or a Catholic; the 
human form alone was a sufficient recommendation to their sym- 
pathies, bounty and protection, 

We have endeavored to give a sketch of the character of the 
red men of New England previous to its settlement by our an- 
cestors, or perhaps we ought to say before encroachments were 
made upon them by a banditti from the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. The natives were undoubtedly the rightful proprietors of 
the soil, both by inheritance and possession; and for ought we 
can see, were a happy, brave and moral people. 

Of the various tribes which inhabited New England, the Pe- 
nobscots, who are Roman Catholics, is the only one now remain- 
ing, and this is like a solitary tree, which has survived an over- 
whelming tempest, shorn of its branches, despoiled of its beauty, 
and deprived of its strength, and stands as a monument of the 
general desolation. 

It is asserted in the petitions to the crown of England, before 
the commencement of hostilities between the colonies and Great 
Britain, that the New England colonies were not settled at the 
expense of the British government, in a wilderness, and that the 
soil was fairly purchased of the natives. The former part of this 
statement is correct; but the latter, that the soil was fairly pur- 
chased of the natives, admits of doubt, or rather contradiction. 
Cases of purchase, in a few instances, undoubtedly were made, 
but under such circumstances, that we cannot but doubt their 
fairness and validity. Much strong water, and a few baubles and 
trinkets, would hardly be considered an equivalent for a town- 
ship, a county or a state, 

But it has been asserted, by a writer in your Magazine, Mr. 
Editor, that all our possessions were fairly purchased of the na- 
tives, and that our records show it. We are not able to contra- 
dict a record; we would choose rather, that the record should 
decide for itself. Let it be produced. Should it appear that our 
ancesters had been in possession of the land described in the 
deed, for a long time before the conveyance, and that the grant- 
ors had been forcibly deprived of their possession, whatever con- 
sideration should be named in the instrument of conveyance, we 
should doubt of a bona fide purchase. Fraud and duress destroy 
or vitiate all contracts. Prince, in his annals, page 89, 90, says, 
that our first settlers at Plymonth found about fifteen bushels of 
corn and beans in baskets, buried by the natives and belonging 
to them; these they took, and paid for them six months af- 
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terwards. Now did this payment legalize the theft or taking? 

The first settlers of Plymouth intended to have landed and 
made a settlement near Hudson’s River, instead of the place 
where the season of the year and the infidelity of the captain of 
their vessel compelled them to stop. They had no epportwnity 
to purchase the soil previous to their landing. History says they 
had frequent skirmishes with the natives during the first year 
of their residence at Plymouth. The terror and effect of fire 
arms were the consideration given, and the deed to the first 
settlers from the natives. We have no account of the purchase 
of Salem, Charlestown, Boston, and the adjacent towns, from 
the natives; but it is further stated, that a terrible disease, a few 
years previous to the settlement of these towns, had swept off 
and destroyed a great proportion of the natives, who were then 
too few in number, and too feeble to resist encroachments upon 
their territory. Had the lands been fairly purchased, we may 
calculate from the faith observed by the Indians to William Penn, 
who purchased a part of the State of Pennsylvania, and to Lord 
Baltimore, who purchased of them a part of the State of Mary- 
land, that there would have been no Indian wars, and such ex- 
treme sufferings by both parties. 

The amiable and polished Belknap, the great ornament to the 
literature of New England, and the best historian she has pro- 
duced, in his history “of New Hampshire, page 17, observes, 
“However fond we may have been of accusing the Indians of 
treachery and infidelity, it must be confessed, that the example 
was first set them by Europeans. Had we always treated them 
with that justice and humanity which our religion inculcates, and 
our interest at all times required, we might have lived in as much 
harmony with them, as with any other people on the globe.” We 
have here the opinion of a christian philosopher, which, with us, 
will have more weight, than a host of Mathers, Hubbards and 
Churches. . 

We must remember, that the Indians had no historians to tell 
the story of their wrongs. Philip had no Tacitus to write the 
annals of his labors, and the result of his councils; he had no 
Virgil to sing his worth and praises in poetic measure. Philip 
was unfortunate. His plans were good and his exertions great. 
He fell, was decapitated and quartered by the orders of Church, 
and refused even a burial! His bones lay and bleached in the 
open air, until they decayed and commingled with mother earth. 
Justice has never been done to this lover of his country, and 
friend to his nation. His motives were patriotic, and when they 
shall be duly appreciated, he will be placed by the side of Alfred 
and Washington. 

From 1628 the increase of the white population was rapid, 
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while that of the red men decreased. The whites were superior 
in weapons of defence and aggression, and in almost every war, 
the natives sustained a loss of territory and of numbers, and as 
at the present day, the Indians were upon the retreat with di- 
minished numbers and broken spirits. 

While our ancestors were taking away the Indian possessions, 
and depriving them of all earthly comforts, they attempted to 
teach them the principles of christianity and peace, and pay for 
earthly possessions by the joys of christian hope. The good Mr. 
Elliot was listened to with serious attention and gratitude; and 
had not the practice of the white people been contrary to chris- 
tian precepts, and had their morality possessed a standard above 
the ordinary conceptions, feelings and practice of the red men, 
his efforts would have been crowned with complete success. But 
while the natives felt themselves unjustly driven off their right- 
ful homes and accustomed privileges, by professed christians, 
and saw these same christians persecuting each other for differ- 
ence in opinion upon christian faith and modes of worship, we can- 
not be surprised that they rejected our teaching. Indeed, under 
all these circumstances, we ought to be more surprised, had they 
embraced the principles of our religion. They could, in fact, see 
nothing in our character, but an insatiable thirst for land, and a 
constant conflict and religious persecution and intolerance among 
our people. They were almost daily losing their land, and they 
might easily fear the loss of that harmony and peace of mind, 
unknown and unenjoyed by the whites. They could not be com- 
pensated for home and all its comforts, by the prospect of joys in 
another world, the condition of which were in doubt and dispute. 

Who among our opulent citizens, despoiled of their lands, 
houses, and goodly possessions, would be willing to receive, in 
full compensation for them, the promises of joys in another 
world, from the mouth of the aggressor? Should a race of men 
approach our harbor tomorrow, as much superior to us in arts . 
and arms, as the first settlers were to the natives, and take pos- 
session of our capito] and the adjacent towns, and drive the pre- 
sent population to the distant hills and mountains, what would 
be our feelings, and what would be the measure of our resent- 
ment and revenge? Should we not feel justified by fire, sword, 
and even poison, to exterminate the whole race? Should they 
say to us, we have come to teach a new and better religion, we 
would reply, that practice is the result of religion, and your 
practice is so abominable, that we desire not your theory. 

We may make fervent prayers, and offer liberal purses to 
support missions, yet success can never be attained till we chris- - 
tianize ourselves, and adopt a course of conduct kind and chari- 
table to each other, and that spirit “which thinketh no eyil.” 
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The Roman Catholics, notwithstanding some of their inconsis- 
tencies, have been the most successful in missionary labors; for 
which we can attribute no other substantial reason, than their 
uniformity of faith and ceremony. We know it is said that their 
religion, by the worship of saints and images, approaches near 
to idolatrous worship, and the transition is easy from one sensi- 
ble object to another; but this observation does not, nor can it, 
apply to the original natives of New England, who had no visible 
objects of adoration and worship, but believed only in one Su- 
preme and Intelligent Being. 


THE LAST OF THE INCAS. 


Tue cruelty and rapacity of the Spanish conquerors of Peru, 
are familiar subjects, which history, poetry and romance, have 
united to stamp with merited infamy. Pizarro and his fellow 
adventurers, brave as they confessedly proved themselves, by 
deeds of heroic prowess, were yet distinguished only by the harsh 
and: stern virtues, if indeed they deserve the name of virtues 
which characterize the mercenary soldier. The wanton mis- 
chiefs, which they brutally inflicted on the vanquished, are deeply 
contrasted with the confidence, approaching to veneration, with 
which they were greeted by the simple and unsuspecting Peruvi- 
ans. There is a romantic charm, too, in the story of the Child- 
ren of the Sun, and in their paternal government of their empire, 
which touches and warms the imagination. The tragic fate of 
the Last of the Incas, exhibits traits illustrative of the Indian 
character, and of the policy of the Spanish rulers, which are not 
devoid of interest, and which accord with the facts, more gene- 
rally known, in the history of the earlier Incas. A faint deline- 
ation of some of the fortunes of Manco Capac, Sayri Tupac, and 
Tupac Amaru, is given in the following narrative, compiled from 
the old Spanish historians. 

Manco Capac, after his unsuccessful attempt to regain his 
empire, as related by Robertson, retired into the mountains of 
Viilea Pampa, and lived there in voluntary exile until his death. 
This event was accomplished by one of those unhappy accidents, 
which now seemed destined to pursue the race. A number of 
Spaniards, who were imprisoned at Cusco for their participation 
in some of the civil broils which divided the first conquerors, es- 
caped from confinement, and sought refuge with the Inca among 
the mountains. Manco Capac received and entertained them 
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with much cordiality; and through them a negotiation Was set on 
foot for persuading the Inca to quit the mountains and live on 
friendly terms with the vice-roy; and a pardon was to be the re- 
compense of their success. The Spaniards, emboldened by these 
means, were accustomed to play at balls with the Inca very fre- 
quently; and one of them, Gomez Perez by name, even ventured 
to treat the Inca with insupportable insolence. On a certain 
occasion of this kind, Manco Capac was so much offended as to 
reprove Perez and strike him a slight blow in the side; where- 
upon Perez flew into a violent passion, and making at the Inca, 
felled him to the ground with the ballin his hand. The Indians, 
who witnessed the scene, enraged at the murder of their prince, 
instantly attacked the Spaniards, overwhelmed them with a 
shower of arrows, and exposed their bodies to be devoured by 
vultures and by beasts of prey. 

Manco Capac was succeeded by his son Sayri Tupac, who con- 
tinued in the mountains of Villca Pampa, until he was induced 
by the vice-roy, Don Andreas Hurtado de Mendoza, marquis of 
Canete, to leave them and reside among the Spaniards. This 
object was effected by means of the Coyas, or Children of the 
Sun, who had been married to the conquerors, and of course felt 
a double interest, in the Peruvians by birth, and in the Spaniards 
by alliance. Mendoza was accounted very fortunate in having 
accomplished this without any bloodshed; because so long as the 
Inca lived among the Spaniards, he was wholly within their pow- 
er, and they were freed from all apprehension of his attempting 
to regain the empire. He accepted a grant of lands, anda yearly 
stipend from the vice-roy, for his support; and after being bap- 
tised and banquetted at Cusco by both nations, he retired to 
Yucay, where he lived in obscurity and died a natural death. 

Sayri Tupac left no son, and his dignity devolved upon his bro- 
ther, Tupac Amaru. His estate, however, descended to his 
daughter, who was afterwards married, on account of her posses- 
sions, to Don Martin Garcia de Loyola, a Spaniard who acquired 
distinction by his success in seizing upon the person of Tupac 
Amaru. This happened under the government of Don Francisco 
de Toledo, appointed vice-roy in 1569, who sullied an eminently 
happy administration, by his cruelty towards the Incas and the 
rest of the Peruvians. Tupac Amaru, it seems, began his reigns 
like his predecessor, in the mountains of Villea Pampa. But To- 
ledo, recollecting the credit and security which Mendoza acquired 
by the conversion of Sayri Tupac, soon resolved to draw Tupac 
Amaru from the mountains, either by negotiation or by violence, 
Tupac Amaru was deaf to all solicitation. He scorned the pal- 
try stipend, which was doled out to his brother from the spoils 
of his own empire. He preferred independence and a life of 
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hardship in the wilds of the Andes, to luxury and dishonor at Cus- 
co or Yucay. Toledo, therefore, commissioned Don Martin Gar- 
cia de Loyola to follow the Inca into the mountains, and to bring 
him thence by force. Tupac Amaru fled before him at first, but 
at length desisted and suffered himself, with all the members of 
his household, to be conducted in triumph to Cusco. 

Little could he anticipate the scene which there awaited him, 
and the sufferings of which a relentless state policy was to make 
him the victim. No sooner had he reached Cusco than a special 
commission was appointed for his trial, and measures were vigor- 
ously undertaken to annihilate the royal family of Peru. The 
Inca was accused of employing his vassals to sally from the 
mountains and rob the Spaniards; and of conspiring with his re- 
lations of the mixed blood, (the mestizos) to rise in a mass, by 
concert, and massacre all the Europeans. This accusation in- 
volved in ruin a numerous body of men of the best Spanish 
American families in Peru. The conquerors had frequently 
married the daughters of Peruvian caciques and’females of the 
blood of the Incas, in order to disguise, under more plausible 
pretexts, the plunder of the lands and vassals of native princes. 
The fruit of these marriages inherited the rank and pride of their 
fathers, with the Indian blood of their mothers. All of these, 
who were capable of bearing arms, the vice-roy seized and im- 
prisoned, and at first destined to death; but the fear of insur- 
rection induced him to mitigate the sentence e, and to banish them, 
some to various parts of the New World, and some to Spain. 

The fate of the Peruvians of the royal! family was still more 
deplorable. All the males, to the number of thirty eight, includ- 
ing the two sons of Tupac Amaru, were exiled to Lima, and 
forbidden to quit the city. It is known that the warm and hu- 
mid air of Lima, and of the plains, is often destructive to consti- 
tutions habituated to the dry and bracing air of the mountains; 
and in less than two years thirty five of these youthful exiles, 
what with grief at the misfortunes of the race, and affliction at 
their separation from their friends, and what with the delete- 
rious climate of Los Reyes, all sickened and died; and the re- 
maining three did not long survive their fellow sufferers. Thus 
by cruel murder perished the males of the blood royal of Peru. 

Tupac Amaru himself, the head of the family and the acknow- 
ledged emperor, was condemned to be publicly decapitated in the 
sight of the whole Peruvian nation. When the Inca was notified 
of his sentence, he strenulously protested against its cruelty and 
injustice. He ur ged that the impossibility of his procuring any 
benefit by rebellion was conclusive refutation of the charge that 
he was cuilty of plotting it. How should he imagine that he, 
with a handful of vassals, could overturn the Spanish power now 
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that it was firmly established, when his father, Manco Capac, 
had failed to do it with a host of two hundred thousand men of 
war against two hundred Spaniards? Besides, if he had been con- 
templating an insurrection, would he have surrendered himself 
voluntarily to Loyola? He concluded with the strongest asseve- 
rations of his innocence; and appealing from Toledo to his mas- 
ter, he demanded to be sent to Spain to hear his sentence from 
Philip himself, confiding that he should receive kingly treatment 
at the hands of a king. 

But the vice-roy was inexorable. His mind was fully made up 
that the Inca should die. It is probable that he was actuated by 
motives of devoted attachment to his country, and fixed determi- 
nation that the stability of her vast possessions in America should 
be secured at all hazards. And his elevated character would 
seem to countenance the idea; for he was confessedly one of the 
purest and ablest of the Spanish vice-roys; and it is impossible 
to conceive of any thing else of sufficient weight to cause him to 
persevere against so much public odium, and so many obstacles 
of various kinds, which opposed his design. He was unwilling 
even, it would appear, to trust to the mercy of his master, Philip 
II., a man who was not liable to be deterred from the pursuit of 
his interest by scruples of the nicest character. And learning 
that the principal Spaniards in the country were coming to sup- 
plicate him to commute the punishment of death for exile or im- 
prisonment, he surrounded his house with guards, and perempto- 
rily refused admission to the applicants. 

In the mean time the preparations for the immediate execu- 
tion of the Inca were actively hastened. A scaffold was erected 
in the large public square of Cusco, it being the purpose of the 
vice-roy to intimidate the whole Peruvian people by the most 
studied degradation of the Representative of the Sun. On the day 
appointed for the execution, the Inca was led forth on a mule, 
with his hands pinioned, a halter around his neck, and the crier 
going before him proclaiming his approaching death, and the im- 
puted cause of it. While moving to the square, the procession 
was met by a numerous band of Peruvian women, exclaiming with 
passionate cries and loud lamentations against the conduct of To- 
ledo, and demanding that they might be slaughtered in the com- 
pany of their prince, rather than to remain alive to be the slaves 
of his murderer. Never, indeed, upon whatever occasion, was a 
movement of popular grief communicated through a greater mass 
of indignant and agonized beings. Entering the square, where 
the scaffold stood, the eye gazed upon three hundred thousand 
souls, assembled to witness the last mournful hour of him who 
was the object of profound veneration to all, as the heir of their 
ancient sovereigns, and the descendant, not of a long line of kings 
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only, but of the very gods themselves whom the nation worship- 
ped. In his death they were to behold, not merely the prostra- 
tion of the Incas, but the finishing stroke given to the glorious 
empire of the Sun, and the sceptre of Peru passed into the hands 
of a foreign race, the despisers of the religion of the land, the 
usurpers of its dominion, and the tyrannical oppressors of its in- 
habitants. They seemed invited, as it were, to attest the act of 
finally setting the seal to their own perpetual servitude. The 
idea roused them to shouts of vengeance. As the Inca ascended 
the fatal stage, and stood environed by the priests in their sacer- 
dotal vestments, and near him the hateful executioner, with his 
drawn sword displayed, their excitement and indignation broke 
all bounds, and but for an incident as remarkable as it was time- 
ous, the Peruvians might even then, in the extremity of their 
just rage, have fallen upon the Spaniards, and crushed them be- 
neath the mere weight of the eager thousands, who seemed ready 
to rush upon death to rescue their adored Inca. But just when 
the elements of discord were on the point of being wrought up 
to fury, the Inca raised his right hand till the open palm was on 
a line with his right ear, and then slowly depressed it down to 
his right thigh. At this familiar signal of silence, instantly, as if 
the angel of destruction had swept over the assembled crowds, 
the noisy and tumultuous multitude sunk into stillness the most 
profound, and not less appalling than its previous commotion. 
The Spaniards were struck with amazement at the scene, which 
manifested so clearly the extraordinary authority still exercised 
by the Inca over the minds of the Peruvians; and justified in some 
degree the policy of Toledo. The execution now proceeded 
tranquilly to its conclusion, and the Inca met his end with that 
unshrinking fortitude, dignity, and contempt of death, which have 
universally marked the Indian in the last struggles of dissolying 
nature. 

Thus terminated the direct male lineage of the Children of the 
Sun. Don Jose Gabriel Candor Canqui, the individual who re- 
volutionized the Peruvians in 1781, and filled the provinces of 
Upper Peru with bloodshed by his noble and daring, but unfortu- 
nate, attempt to restore the empire of the native princes, was, it 
is believed, a collateral descendant of the Inca Tupac Amaru, 
whose name he assumed to awaken the historical sympathies of 
the Peruvians. The marquisate of Oropesa, which Candor Can- 
qui claimed, was originally erected by the king of Spain in favor 
ef the daughter of Don Martin Garcia de Loyola, by his wife, 
the child of Sayri Tupac. Loyola’s daughter was made mar- 
ehioness of Oropesa in her own right, and married to a Spanish 
gentleman of distinction, Don Martin Henriquez de Borja. 

In connexion with the death of Tupac Amaru it deserves to be 
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mentioned, that Toledo, in his return from his government, did 
not meet with the favorable reception which he anticipated. His 
long vice-regal rule had been remarkably prosperous. He count- 
ed upon holding a rank at court proportioned to the importance 
of his services abroad, and the large fortune he had there accu- 
mulated. Especially he presumed that his labors for rendering 
stable the Spanish empire over Peru, by regulating the mita for 
the mines, and by cutting off the royal family, the rallying point 
of disaffection to the Peruvians, would be amply and suitably 
remunerated. But in this hope he was most egregiously disap- 
pointed. His enemies had pre-occupied his king’s ear with an 
exaggerated account of his riches, and had so represented his 
execution of Tupac Amaru, that when he entered the presence 
chamber to kiss the hand of Philip IT., the king commanded him 
very shortly to betake himself to his house, for that he had been 
sent to Peru to serve, not to slay, monarchs. Broken hearted 
at this harsh repulse, and at the complete overthrow of his am- 
bitious expectations, he retired to learn that he was also accused 
of embezzling public monies, and that the fiscal officers were 
eommissioned to take possession of all his gold and silver until 
the truth of the charge was ascertained. His proud spirit could 
not brook these indignities from a master, whom if he had of- 
fended, it had only been by reason of excess of zeal in his service. 


In a short time the once confident Toledo sickened and died of 


pure disappointment and chagrin,—in this respect accomplish- 
ing the poetic justice, which his cruel and unrighteous, though 
politic murder of Tupac Amaru and of the Incas deserved. 

The destiny of the Indian races in Spanish America has been 
widely and remarkably different from what it is in the United 
States. Here the aboriginal nations have little or no physical 
weight in the progress of events, and are scattered, in weak 
tribes, over the face of the land, withering and dwindling daily 
before the overpowering beams of civilization. There they con- 
stitute a large and important element in the population, aggre- 
gated into powerful masses, capable by themselves alone of 
exerting a decided influence upon affairs, and holding, whether as 
independent communities, or as the subjects of the Spanish 
Americans, a rank in the scale of public estimation, from which 
no conceivable change of dynasties or governments can cast them 
down, and possessing importance which the late revolution has 
powerfully contributed to strengthen and perpetuate. 

Of the independent nations, like the Araucos, the Abiponians, 
and the various other tribes in the vast interior regions of the 
continent, who have never bowed the neck under the Spanish 
yoke, the spirit, vigor and numbers are well known to be far from 
contemptible. The possession of that noble animal, the horse, 
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especially, by bestowing pastoral habits on the wanderers of the 
immense savannahs of the south, has communicated an energy 
and a power of forcible and rapid impression to the movement of 
the Indians, through the means of which, should they ever be- 
come concentrated by any common point of union, they would 
infinitely surpass, in barbaric splendor, the achievements of the 
ancient Peruvians and Mexicans. With these Arabs of the west, 
compare the Creeks, the Cherokees, and other tribes in the Uni- 
ted States, who, hemmed in by our fixed population, have no re- 
sources but either to adopt the manners of their civilized neigh- 
bors, to be gradually extinguished, or to fly with the feeble 
remnants of their might beyond the Mississippi; and how striking 
is the relative consequence of the South Americans! These no- 
madic nations, therefore, who sweep the verdant plains of the 
south, on steeds tameless and swift as the winds, uniting the er- 
rant propensities of the Indian hunter and the Tartar horseman, 
are peculiar objects of interest to the philosophic observer of 
events intrinsic to America. 

But other portions of the Indian population are fast attaining 
importance from quite different causes. Among these are the 
Peruvians, and the observation may serve as an apology for now 
rescuing from unmerited oblivion, some of the obscurer incidents 
of their political history. ‘They have been a despised and an op- 
pressed race. The hand of power has fallen heavily upon them 
in every age, from the days of the conquest, when the lawless 
bands of Pizarro trampled upon the nation, down through the 
tyranny of many a provincial autocrat, to the time when Tupa 
Catari shook the walls of La Paz with the cry of liberty or death, 
,and the limbs of Tupac Amaru were torn asunder by four wild 
horses. But a ray of hope smiles upon their future prospect. 
The revolution has raised them, in common with the other de- 
graded casts, from the dust where they had been grovelling for 
centuries. In a democracy, rank must follow the lead of talent; 
and in South America men of Indian descent, particularly those 
of mixed blood, begin to learn their consequence from the fortune 
of war. Mulattoes and mestizos are among the best and bravest 
soldiers of the revolution; and some of them have arisen upon its 
stormy waters to that distinction, which, in times of civil com- 
motion, it is impossible to withhold from superior qualities. It 
may be long ere the multifarious and many-colored classes, which 
compose the population of the revolutionized countries, will ac- 
quire the regular and systematic movement of our own more 
fortunate land. But whether in peace or in war, in times of 
discord or of tranquillity, a race of men, which rises to two thirds 
of the whole population, which furnishes the laborers and mans 
the fleets and armies of a republican country, cannot easily re- 
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lapse into insignificance, or into the state of abject servitude. 
And a permanent melioration of condition is, therefore, the ne- 
cessary consequence of the actual position of the Peruvians, 


THE STATE OF EUROPE DURING THE DARK AGES. 


Wuen we look back upon the ages which preceded the ruin 
of Roman greatness, we are apt to regard them as a blot in the 
history of the world. A deluge of barbarism seems to have swept 
over all that was noble and beautiful and refined, and to have 
left nothing behind it but the black slime of the inundation. The 
refinements of luxury, the monuments of art, the charms of lite- 
rature, and the accumulated results of science, perished in the 
general wreck. The barbarians could not relish the elegance of 
the poet, nor comprehend the wisdom of the philosopher. The 
ponderous piles of Roman jurisprudence met the fate which 
might be expected, among nations whose poverty and ignorance 
precluded the complex relations of civilized society. History, 
for centuries, seems to present nothing but the conflicts of un- 
lettered barbarians. 

A more careful investigation, however, will convince us that 
this tremendous revolution was imperiously demanded; that the 
progress of improvement, during this dark period, was neither 
slow nor small, and that the most beneficial effects have resulted 
from a convulsion which shook Europe to the centre. 

When the Roman empire at length gave way before the tide 
which, year after year, had been pressing, with constantly in- 
creasing violence, upon the feeble pile, it was corrupt through- 
out. The people who had bowed the world beneath their yoke, 
and whose arts had civilized what their arms had subdued, were 
degraded beneath the level of humanity. Slaves to the vilest 
tyrants who ever disgraced the imperial purple, and imbued with 
the worst vices which ever polluted the nature of man, their long 
continuance in crime would have reproached the justice of the 
Almighty, if the misery which they endured had not been pro- 
portioned to their guilt. The people of Rome were a nation of 
mendicants, supported in idleness and vice by the daily distribu- 
tion of the productions of tributary provinces. The rich, with 
few exceptions, were wholly devoted to the gratifications of 
sense, the servile flatterers and humble tools of imperial debau- 
chees. The tyrants themselves, from the secluded depravity of 
their palaces, issued their mandates for the destruction of all 
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who retained a spark of virtue, and feared nothing but the licen- 
tiousness of an unbridied soldiery, who exalted, deposed and 
sacrificed them at their pleasure. The provinces oppressed and 
plundered by their rulers, denied the right of self-defence, and 
protected by foreign forces from the attacks of the savage na- 
tions around them, had lost all courage and energy. 

Thus enervated and corrupt was the empire, w hen overwhelm- 
ed by the torrent of northern barbarians. We may lament their 
ravages; we may deplore the loss of the monuments of art and 
productions of genius, which fell a sacrifice to the fury of these 
unlettered conquerors; but we must allow, that the overthrow 
of the system with which they were connected, was cheaply pur- 
chased at this price. If the tempest scatters the pestilence, we 
are content that it should prostrate the pride of the grove. 

The name of dark ages has been given to several centuries 


5 - 
succeeding this irruption. If we consider simply the displace- 


ment of the refinements of civilization, and the painful struggles 
with which Europe emerged from the rudeness of barbarism, 
they may, perhaps, merit the name; but in no other respect do they 
deserve it. They were not dark, if compared in point of general 
character and tendency with the period immediately preceding. 
They substituted a sound and vigorous system in the room of one 
essentially feeble and corrupt. The change, indeed, was from 
civilization to barbarism, but it was from a civilization rapidly 
degenerating and incapable of improvement, to a barbarism 
which time would advance to the highest perfection of civiliza- 
tion. Viewed in this light, the title of dark, more properly be- 
longs to the last ages ‘of the Romar: empire. It is when the ~ 
disorder is rapidly adv ancing, and the frame of the patient is full 
of feverish strength, that we regard his situation with the most 
anxious apprehension, not when he is reduced to infant weak- 
ness by the powerful operation of the medicines which have ex- 
pelled the fever from his system; for we know that his weakness 
will gradually ripen into sound health and vigor. 

They were not dark, if considered with regard to the situation 
of tae invaders. For, during this period, they became, from wan- 
dering, lawless tribes of savages, settled and powerful nations, with 

regular forms of gov ernment, and many of the improvements of 
civilized society. “They were not dark with regard to their effects; 
for all that Europe can boast of excellence, in manners and insti- 
tutions, has sprung from the improvement of their forefathers 
during those so called ages of darkness. 

Soon after the barbarians took possession of the territory of 
the vanquished, they relinquished their savage superstition, and 
became converts to christianity. Under its benign influence, 
their ferocity gradually diminished. Wars were carried on with 
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less of exterminating fury. Learning and the useful and elegant 
arts began gradually to revive. The ministers of the gospel ac- 
quired a sacred character and commanding influence. ‘To this 
they were justly entitled, by their efforts to preserve the re- 
mains of ancient learning, to polish the rudeness and restrain 
the violence of their semi-barbarous countrymen. It is true that 
the reverence paid to them degenerated into superstition, and 
that, in many respects, they greatly abused their power. But 
when we consider that they were the most enlightened men of 
the time, and that their situation demanded a peculiar regard to 
propriety of conduct, we must conclude that power was best 
lodged in their hands. 

The feudal system which sprung up soon after the overthrow 
of the Roman empire, was, in my opinion, another powerful agent 
of improvement. By joining the several classes of society in 
strict and regular subordination, it preserved a union originally 
formed for the purposes of conquest, and consolidated wandering 
tribes into powerful nations. By its admirable adaptation to the 
purpose of defence, and its total unfitness for the purpose of 
offensive warfare, it enabled the several nations of Europe to 
grow up in separate independence, to continue the progress of 
improvement uninterrupted, and establish their various institu- 
tions on a solid basis. 

After the lapse of several centuries, during which we perceive 
a gradual amelioration in the condition of Europe, cities growing 
up, bishoprics founded, churches built, schools and universities 
established, we come to the ninth century, the age of Alfred and 
Charlemagne. ‘This is merely regarded as a shining spot in the 
very centre of darkness; but unless there had been actually 
great improvement in the preceding period, they never could 
have accomplished what they did. 

The state of learning, commerce and the arts, in Britain, du- 
ring the life of Alfred, seems to have been highly respectable. 
In learning, as in every other excellence, he himself led the way. 
His unwearied application gave him a competent knowledge of 
the Greek language, and a perfect command of the Latin. He 
was an eloquent orator, an acute philosopher, an excellent histo- 
rian, mathematician, musician and architect, and the prince of 
Saxon poets. He collected learned men, with great assiduity, from 
other parts of Europe, and retained them about his person by his 
affability and munificence. By their aid, he not merely cultivated 
his own powers, but polished the rudeness and instructed the ig- 
norance of his subjects. He re-established the schools which had 
been destroyed in the ravages of the Danes, and founded one of 
a far higher character than any which had previously existed in 
the island. This was the University of Oxford, in which, theol- 
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ogy, grammar and rhetoric, logic, music, arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy, were taught by learned professors. He compel- 
led the freeholders to send their sons to school, and employed 
none but men of liberal education in important departments of 
church or State. We have sufficient evidence, that many useful 
and ornamental arts were carried to considerable perfection dur: ‘ing 
his reign. Edifices were erected of wood and stone, with win- 
dows of glass, of a durable character, and some pretensions to 
beauty. Large ieontitien of gold and silver plate were in the 
possession of several convents and cathedrals. A great variety 
of trinkets, of the same materials, coronets, bracelets, collars, 

&c. were worn by private individuals. Precious stones were pol- 
ished and set; wood and metals were gilded; beautiful engravings 
were executed on the precious metals; and, in general, we may 
remark, that the state of the arts evinced an advanced stage of 
society. 

Commerce, too, flourished in his reign. He built sea ports, and 
made important improvements in the construction of ships. He 
used every effort to induce his subjects to engage in foreign trade. 
He sent out experienced mariners on voyages of discovery, one 
of whom explored the shores of the Baltic, another the coasts of 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, as far as the White Sea. An 
enterprising adventurer in his employ, crossed Europe and pen- 
etrated even to the region of India. And the amount of money 
and foreign commodities in Britain, at this period, as also the 
profusion with which Alfred lavished on his favorites the precious 
commodities of the east, sufficiently attest the success of his 
exertions to establish an extensive commerce. 

While Britain was thus prospering under the government of 
Alfred, on the continent, the commanding genius of Charlemagne, 
grasped the empire of Europe. In spite of the counteracting in- 
fluence of the feudal system, he bound together its most powerful 
States, into a magnificent, though short-lived monarchy. After 
establishing his dominion over Spain and Hungary; after rescu- 
ing the popes from the violence of the Lombards, by subjecting 
these barbarians to his yoke; and after driving the Pagans of 
Saxony into the forests of Scandinavia. he labored to enlighten 
the regions which his arms had subdued. Under his powerful 
influence, Europe exhibited the same splendid results which the 
genius of Alfred effected in the narrow sphere of Britain. 

During this same period, the power of the popes, which had 
been gradually growing wp, attained a decided and commanding 
elevation. They were now acknowledged, without dispute, heads 
of the church, and claimed to be regarded as the infallible vice- 
gerents of the Almighty. The abuses to which this exhorbitant 
power led in the sequel, it is needless to enlarge upon. But at 
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the time when it was established, it appears to me to have been 
suited to the character of the age, and productive of extensive 
good. In this period of violence, when the sword was the chief 
arbiter of right, it afforded the weak a refuge from the tyranny 
of the powerful, and preserved the lives and possessions of the 
clergy, from the attacks of titled robbers and their rude foliow- 
ers. It maintained a uniformity of doctrine throughout the na- 
tions of Europe, and afforded rules of conduct and belief to men 
who were incapable of devising any consistent with the religion 
which they professed. They could not comprehend the pure and 
spiritual nature of christianity; they wanted something material 
and tangible, a system of ceremonious observance, which could 
be understood without reflection, which was not violentiy oppos- 
ed to their habits, and required no essential change of disposi- 
tion and character. Such a system naturally demanded an infal- 
lible head, to establish rules of undisputed authority upon all 
points of faith and practice. Had the nations of Europe been 
left without such guidance, they would probably have relapsed 
into their old superstitions, from inability to understand, or to 
follow the dictates of the pure religion of Christ. But under the 
direction of the pope’s infallibility, this religion, grossly modified, 
indeed, was preserved alive till the progress of improvement en- 
abled men to discover their errors and purify their faith. More- 
over, the intimate connexion of the pope, as supreme head of 
the church, and arbiter of the conduct of princes, with al! the 
nations of Europe, occasioned a constant intercourse between 
Rome and the rest of Christendom; and as Rome was then the 
centre of light and refinement, this intercourse must have great- 
ly contributed to the progress of knowledge and civilization in 
that quarter of the world. Such was the state of things in Europe 
during the ninth century, which indicates that some light, at 
least, had irradicated the ages of darkness. 

But whatever be our opinion of the state of Christendom du- 
ring this period, a more enlarged survey of the world will teach 
us, that in other quarters, the light of knowledge still shone, with 
as much brilliancy as in the most favored lands of preceding ages. 

In the sixth century of our era, a new religion had sprung up 
on the sands of Arabia, and rapidly spread through its remotest 
deserts. A host of believers gathered round the standard of the 
prophet, filled with a holy ardor’ to convert the nations of the 
earth to the doctrines of the koran. The slow process of per- 
suasion did not accord with their fiery zeal. They held their 
swords the best expounders of their faith, and few were able to 
withstand the force of the appeal. The fairest regions of Asia 
and Africa were quickly overrun, and death or the koran, the 
only alternatives offered to the vanquished. They preferred to 
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be Mussulmans rather than martyrs, and the doctrines of the 
prophet struck deep root and flourished luxuriantly, protected by 
the cimetars of his followers. Their victorious progress extend- 
ed even to Spain, and the descendants of its Gothic conquerors 
resisted in vain the impetuosity of Saracen valor. But when the 
fury of conquest and conversion had ceased, and the invaders 
were quietly settled in the countries they had subdued, their en- 
ergetic spirit took a different direction, and learning and the arts 
sprung up with the same splendid rapidity which had marked 
their progress from victory to victory. The caliphs of Alexan- 
dria, of Bagdat, and of Cordova, vied with one another in a 
munificent patronage of learning and science, in the magnificence 
of their mosques.and palaces, and the elegant luxury of their 
courts. The treasures of ancient learning, which conquest had 
put into their hands, were studied with avidity. The wisdom of 
ancient philosophy, the beauties of ancient poetry, and the sub- 
tilties of ancient dialects, were transferred into the literature of 
these disciples of Mahomet. Their poets surpassed, in number 
and brilliancy, the collected host of ancient genius. Ther logi- 
cians refined upon the subtilties of Aristotle, and their moral phi- 
losophers rivalled the sublimity of Plato. The works of Galen 
and Hippocrates were but the foundations of their medical science. 
Chemistry owes to them its origin, and astronomy an advance- 
ment to a higher elevation than it had ever reached. The most 
important inventions of modern times, the art of printing, gun- 
powder, and the mariner’s compass, are said to have had their 
birth among this wonderful people, and to have perished in the 
wreck of their greatness. 

Such was the character of these noble Mussulmans, between 
the ninth and fourteenth centuries, rivalling the best ages of 
Greece and Rome, redeeming the world from the stigma of dark- 
ness with which this portion of its duration has been so gen- 
erally characterised, and shewing that light was not extinguished 
but had only changed its abode. 

We left Europe in the ninth century, fast improving, under 
the guiding genius of Alfred and Charlemagne. In the middle of 
the eleventh, we behold its energies in violent action, under the 
inspiration of fanaticism. The eloquence of a half crazed monk 
had kindled the zeal of the warlike nations of the west, to rescue 
the land of Christ from the pollution of infidel dominion. Europe 
poured its martial millions into the plains of Palestine, and by a 
lavish profusion of blood and treasure, gained a transitory pos- 
session of the sacred land. ‘The conquered region soon reverted 
to its former lords, but the effects of the excitement were lasting 
and important. A free communication was opened between the 
east and the west, and Europe profited by the learning and re- 
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tinement of Asia. Commerce followed in the path of conquest, 
and western enterprize was crowned with fast growing wealth. 
The cities increased in population and riches, and soon became 
: sufficiently powerful to claim and to gain a share in the adminis- 
tration of government. Their representatives were admitted 





; into the halls of legislation, and the overgrown power of the feu- 

> dal barons soon became sensibly reduced. The authority of the 

sovereign was better defined and more firmly established. The 

i disorders which had prevailed in the administration of government, 

. and the distribution of justice, were remedied. Trials by ordeal 

L were abolished; the right of private war was suppressed; the 

D provisions of the civil law, which had been revived in the twelfth 

r century, and studied with avidity throughout Europe, were intro- 

| duced into its various codes. 

f The western world now hailed the light of truth, and burst asun- 

. der the bonds of error as the strong man the cords of the Philis- 

f tines. Since then, the march of improvement has been rapid and 

r constant beyond example. It is because such have been the con- 

- sequences of the irruption of northern barbarians, that we re- 

- joice in the darkness which overspread the ruin of Roman 

n greatness. It is because the sun of civilization, which had faintly 

>, glimmered through the mists of paganism, and whose setting had 

1 been obscured by the foul exhalations of tyranny and crime, was | 

t to rise on the morrow, in unclouded splendor, that we rejoice in i 

- the night, during which the vapours were dispersed from the face i 
ir of Heaven. 3 
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The sea rolls in light, with a sounding tide, 
And the stream hath a sweep of stately pride, 
And a mirth breaks along its woody side, 

On the wings of the viewless breeze; 
But the glory that fills that broad domain, 
But mocks at the grief of the vassal train— 
Their eyes sadly rest on the leafy plain, 

And the crimson forest trees. 


Their chieftain had led, in the perilous fight, 
When the Saxon dashed on, with the ocean’s might; 
And his arm was terrible in the night 
And the storm of the battle hour. 
The javelin, falchion, and iron mace, 
Were shattered like reeds in a stormy place, 
And left on his crest—faint trace 
Of their rude and deadly power. 


There was banquet and song, in the stately hall— 
A quivering smile stirred the lips of all— 
The castle rang loud with festival— 
Thro’ the beautiful summer night. 
The lyre was swept, and a tremulous note 
From the wild-harp, stole, like the tones that float 
From a deep river’s tide, or a wild bird’s throat, 
When the green leaves dance in light. 


The silvery lamps, gave a fitful glance 
On many a helmet and giant-lance; 
And dark eyes flashed in the whirling dance, 
As the tide of mirth rolled on. 
The red wine gushed, in a sparkling tide, 
From the golden-rim’d beaker’s fretted side; 
Brightly it flowed, as waves that glide, 
Ere light from the earth had gone. 


*T was the noon of night! and the moon’s pale beams, 

Thro’ the deep-stained glass, poured tender gleams; 

Still the dance swept on, like mountain streams 
Dashing on the emerald main. 
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On the warrior’s brow a glory had slept, 

And a kindling red o’er his cheek had crept; 

But a shadow across that crimson swept, 
As a shade o’er the autumn grain. 


The lip that had quivered with laugh and song, 

The brow that had blazed with passions strong, 

The arm that had shaken the battle-throng, 
Grew quiet and cold in death. 

The revel was hushed as a ripple’s sigh, 

And a deep shadow broke on the fiery eye, 

And the wind swept in from the shining sky 
With a sullen and lonely breath, 


In the shadowy aisle of the cloister dim, 

Solemnly rose the requiem-hymn; 

The censer swung slow o’er the brow of him, 
The monarch of earth and wave! 

He sadly was laid in his banner’s fold, 

A shroud of the proudest silk and gold; 

But the breast that it wrapt was still and cold 
As the depths of the vapoury grave. 


And Beauty wept there, in the chancel, lone— 
Ah! the splendor that streams from the diamond stone, 
Burned dimly beside the tear that shone 
In her eye of tender blue. 
The taper poured, feebly, its dusky glare, 
On the billowy waves of her radiant hair, 
While a prayer, o’er her rosary, trembled there, 


Like the fall of the evening dew. 


But the song hath died, and the echoing mirth: 
They bear him away from the lonely hearth, 
To rest, in the gloom of the silent earth, 
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A long and a dreamless sleep! 
They have made him a chief’s, a warrior’s bier, 
With the buckler, the lance, and the knightly spear; 
And strong is the grief, and bitter the tear, 

And the passionate wo is deep 
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REFLECTION. 


The sun has wrapt himself in gayest garments, 
And now arrayed most gorgeously, 

He leaves this western world, 

To shed his glories o’er another. 

How beautiful those fleeting clouds! 

How lovely and how transitory! 

They fade upon my sight, like the first 

Mists of morning; and yet I gaze and gaze, 

As if a single one might still remain 

To say how much of beauty had passed 

To dark oblivion in one brief moment. 

These fleeting clouds, the poet seeks their aid, 
To tell of bright and glorious worlds, to which 
They serve as vestibules. The preacher points 
To them, exclaiming—‘‘ Lo, such is life.’’ 

And such, indeed, it is; for often, as I trace 
Their shadowy paths, do I remember scenes 

Of youth and manhood; when life seemed 

One long summer day of gladness; and when winter, 
Cold, cheerless winter, usurped its place. 

I had friends—they vanish’d like a morning dream; 
But there was one, whose sou] still clung to mine, 
Even as the ivy clasps the sturdy oak. 

Days, months and years roll’d on, and found 
Her tenderness yet undiminished; and love that 
Angels might have owned, was her’s for me. 
Why dwell on thoughts like these, 
Which send a maddening fever to my brain, 
And rouse each sense to agony—’tis past, 
And I can bear and suffer, even till this 
Frail tenement no longer holds the unwilling guest, 
And joy apd sorrow are alike unheeded. 
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MEMOIR OF JACOB PERKINS. 





INTELLIGENCE is now so generally diffused, and enterprise so 
much applauded, that no man can be great in arts, or letters, 
without a corresponding celebrity. If the mild virtues of life 
do not always find a coaspicuous page in the history of the day, 
or if talents do not always insure bread, yet high efforts, and 
their success or their failure, have no scarcity of heralds to con- 

vey them to the worid. Newspapers and magazines lend their 
countless wings to spread abroad feats, incidents, expianations 

and reasonings, for the information of the community. The 
elevation of the plain of human knowledge is so great, by the in- 
crease and diffusion of the arts and sciences,—in fact it is nearly 

to the extent of ordinary capacities,—that the heights are inac- 
cessible to all but a favored few, of rare opportunities, and those 
gifted by God, beyond the common measure of his inspiration. 

The diary of genius, accurately kept, on the painful journey to 
distinction, weaith and honor, would be asinstructing as amusing; —, 
but those fortunate men, who have obtained their object, are 
generally unwilling to make a particular recital of their strug- 

gles. The opulent man, who has been the builder of his own 
fame, has seidom any pleasure in describing the straightened 
circumstances of his early life; the proud man disdains to re- 
member that he ever wanted the sympathies of his inferiors; 

and the generous man, perhaps, wishes to forget that he once 
wanted, but never received them, or not at a time when kindly 
attentions might have dissipated the clouds of despondency, and 
brought on a day of hope and enjoyment. We have, it is true, 

a few pieces of auto-biography, which are read with delight by 

all classes, without inquiring their length or brevity. The mi- 

nute details of Cumberland and Marmontel, and the short annals 

of Gifford and Franklin, struggling in early life, have been read_ 
with delight, and will be, forev er. Most distinguished men are 

too busy, if they were willing, to write about themselves, and 

the world must be content with such sketches as their friends 

can furnish. 

Jacos Perkins, the subject of this memoir, was born at New- 
buryport, on the ninth day of July, 1766. His father was Mr. 
Matthew Perkins, a descendant, im ‘the third generation, of one 
of the first settlers of Ipswich, which is one of the oldest towns 
in Massachusetts, and has, ever since its settlement, been re- 

markable for the longevity of many of its inhabitants. This 
gentleman died a few years since, nearly ninety years of age. 

He retained his mental and corporeal faculties in a wonderful 
degree, until the last days of his life. He was a man of a strong 
mind; an industrious, good citizen, and a careful father, but 
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brought up his children in the strict school of Presbyterian disci- 

nine, Jacob eariy discovered marks of an inquisitive mind; for 
before he had learned his letters, he chanced to get into his pos- 
session a large watch, which he opened with great care, and ior 
a long time listened to ascertain what made the noise in it. 
His mother found him with it, and hastily took it from him, 

hinkiag he must have done it some injury; but the child earnest- 
ly requested her to let him have it again, when he was a bigger 
boy, that he might see what made the noise. As soon as he 
could read words of three syllabies, he was sent to the pubtic 
school, and was kept there until he was tweive years oid. The 
school- “fellows ot Perkins speak of him as a smart boy at that 
time, who was fair in all piay, yet he was sure to be among the 
first in every game in which children amuse themseives. At 
twelve years of age, he was sent as an apprentice to a Mr. Da- 
vis, of Newburyport, a goldsmith, to learn the art and mysteries 
of the trade. This was considered the best situation for the 
development of the lad’s talents for the mechanicai arts. His 
opportunities for acquiring information were, however, smail, 
and these advantages, such as they were, did not continue long 
for Davis died when Perkins had only served out three years of 
his apprenticeship. 

This was a trying period for him, then a youth of fifteen years 
of age, panting for knowledge, a d desirous of reaching the me- 
tropolis to find instruction in his profession; but he made up his 
mind to carry on the business of the shop, and this determina- 

tion he religiously fulfilled; and the establishment, during the 
remaining years of his apprenticeship, was more lucrative “than 
it was in the life time of his master. Gold beads were then 
worn on the neck of every class of respectable females, from the 
aged dame with bible and spectacles, to the laughing and buoy- 
ant damsel of fifteen; of course there was an extensive market 
for this article; the workmanship of his beads was of the highest 
order; the honesty of so kind and faithful a young man was 
never questioned, nor could be, and the. shop was the resort of 
all who wanted to purchase. This was a fortunate commence- 
ment; for people of every grade, from king Hiero, to the sim- 
plest maiden whose industry had’ just reached the happiness of 
seeing a string of pure and shining gold upon her spotless bosom, 
dislike to be duped in matters of ornament, more particularly, 
perhaps, than in any otiier. Shoe-buckles were then universally 
worn by all ages and classes, and Perkins turned his attention 
to the manufactory of them, and soon discovered a method of 
plating them, entirely new, by which he could bring his work 
into the market at less prices than the imported ones of equal 
goodness and beauty could be afforded. 

But the fashion of this ornament soon passed away, and so 
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entirely, that for the last twenty years scarcely a pair of buckles 
has been seen, and then only when worn by some pertinacious 
adherent to antiquated dress. 

During the oid confederation, each state hada right to coin 
money for itself; Massachusetts had a mint, from which was is- 
sued copper coin only, stamped with the arms of the common- 
wealth. The art of making dies for this coinage was then, with 
us, in its infancy; and it was with great difficulty that a me- 
chanic could be found, of sufficient skill to undertake the task. 
Aiter numerous failures of others, Perkins was employed by 
government, when he was but twenty-one years of age, and suc- 
ceeded to the satisiaction of the master of the mint, the late 
Ebenezer Hancock, Esq. from whom the writer had this inform- 
ation. At twenty-four he invented the nail machine, which cut 
and headed nai!s at one operation. 

This was the best labor-saving machine that had ever been in 
use among us. Those, at first doubtful of its success, were at 
length convinced of the great utility of this invention; and it 
was generally considered as the sure foundation of the inventor’s 
fortune andfame. Great offers were made him for a share of 
the patent. This was indeed a wonderful machine; such celeri- 
ty of motion, such power of execution, such a combination of 
mechanical princip'es, had rarely, or never, been seen in this 
country. ‘Those who foretold the success of the invention were 
right—time has proved it; but those who thought that great ad- 
vantages would result from it, to the inventor, forgot that knaves 
might reap what industry sowed, and bargain-making men enjoy 
what genius had created. At this time, two unprincipled adven- 
turers from abroad, with the appearance of great wealth, en- 
gaged with Perkins in erecting a factory for putting the machine 
in operation on a large scale, The works were auspiciously 
commenced, and continued to answer the expectations of the 
public for a year or two, and were becoming more perfect every 
day, under the superintendence of Perkins; when it was discov- 
ered by him that his copartners had but little money, and less 
honesty, and that their credit was lost. The establishment was 
sold by them, and Perkins was suddenly left with the loss of all 
his hard labors, and the property he had put into the concern. 
This was not all; they left debts for which he was answerable, 
without any means for their payment. The disaster would, to 
most men, have been overwhelming;—to be levelled with the 
dust is nothing; to be stripped of every thing is but a trifle to 
one of such unbounded resources; but to be surrounded with 
duns, to be crushed with debts of others, is sufficient to bow the 
mightiest intellect, that Heaven ever, in its bounty, created. 
To meet the sneers of fools, who prophesied, after the event, 
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that the plan was too great; to encounter the pitiful arrogance 
of vulgar minds, who swell in importance in proportion to the 
depression of their superiors, and increase their taunts in pro- 
portion to the calmness of the victim, is almost too much for 
human nature—it requirés a divine one to support it and fully 
forgive the tormentors. Little creditors are always the most 
vindictive. These Lilliputians bind down, by the cords of the 
law, the man-mountain, until they have taken an inventory of 
every article about him, vex him with their tiny, poisoned ar- 
rows, as long as they please, and then stipulate for his future 
services as a condition of release. By the assistaice of his 
friends, however, Perkins soon overcame these difficulties and 
started with fresh vigor to apply his mind to his profession, and 
was successful in almost every thing he undertook, so far as to 
shew that he seldom pursued an inquiry without some beneticial 
result to the public. A set of liberal men had purchased the 
factory he and his co-partners had abandoned, who empioyed him 
to put the factory in operation and te add some improvements 
to the old works. This did much to amuse him, until he found 
other business, and they knew and acknowledged, in a proper 
manner, the value of his services. 

The evil of counterfeit bank notes in the market, was severe- 
ly felt by all classes of people. The ingenuity of Perkins was 
called into requisition to avert in some degree this sore vexation 
and calamity. Nothing could be more difficult than to stop the 
practice of counterfeiting by detecting the authors of it; they 
flee from one place to another at a great distance from each oth- 
er, with such security ina thinly settled couxtry, and find so 
many facilities in getting off spurions bills, that the race can 
never be extirpated by the terrors of the law, nor the vigilance 
of the police; something, therefore, was to be done, which would 
give the most ignorant in the community some guide by which 
he might determine, in most cases, the spurious from true bills. 

This was a progressive labor. The experiment was first made 
by a small stamp on the common bills; this answered a very 
good purpose, for the stamp was seldom imitated. Afterwards, 
the check plate was used, which was one of the best preventives 
of deception that we ever had. Even the race of counterfeiters 
never tried to imitate this plan, or never, with the slightest suc- 
cess; and in their flash language to one another, they bear tes- 
timony to its excellence, by often saying, that they had sucha 
sum of money in bank bills, and so much in check backs; or some- 
times, striped backs—giving their associates to understand by 
these latter terms, how much good and genuine paper they had 
in their possession; and, many of them, when detected and con- 
demned, and could have no farther interest in the prosperity of 
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the trade, have deelared the fact, that they could do nothing 
with these plates. The public prosecutors have uniformly stat- 
ed, that they never had made an indictment on an imitation of 
this plate. The bills were rather thick and clumsy, and of 
course, not of easy management in the banks; and others of a 
thinner sort were preferred. But it would be better for the 
safety of the community, if more of these bills were in circula- 
tion; and the banks begin to be of this opinion. Many brokers 
have very lately regretted that the law of this commonwealth, 
in favor of Perkins’ stereotype plate, was ever repealed. The 
banks which have lately gone into operation, have adopted the 
plate from a belief of the security in it, 

A self-taught man, in his progress to knowledge, has a. thou- 
sand difficulties to contend with, that the regularly educated man 
does not meet. Instead of having rules, principles and axioms, 
stored in his memory for use, he has to form, as it were, his 
own alphabet of the sciences and the arts he is striving to under- 
stand. The elementary principles which have been discovered 
and fixed for ages, are but little known to him, He becomes 
the true inventor of many things, when, perhaps, the original in- 
ventor lived ages before him, and may have been forgotten. 
Much time is therefore spent in toiling up to the knowledge of 
his own time. This exertion may strengthen the powers of his 
mind, but it certainly consumes some of the best years of human 
life; and after all, he has, probably, imbibed numerous errors in 
philosophy, which have been detected, and their fallacy proved 
to the learned and scientific, long before he existed. He who 
becomes a traveller of the globe, had better take the main road 
as far as it is found to be in his course; for there will be wilds 
and deserts to explore, sufficient to try all his strength, patience 
and fortitude, after he has used every highway made for his ac- 
commodation. Perkins deeply felt this want of early instruc- 
tion; he knew there must have been many things settled which 
he was trying to discover, but he did not know where to find 
them. A man of genius without the light of knowledge, resem- 
bles Samson when his vision was extinguished, but his hair had 
grown, groping, in vain, for objects on which his supernatural 
gift mic’! be tried. When Perkins was young, there were but 
few ooo: ooks on natural philosophy in this country, and those, 
Peroaps, ot within his reach. Lectures were given at the sev- 

sieges, but they did not contain much information, com- 
nared with those of the present day, and these were chiefly con- 
fimed to professors and students. The exact sciences were but 
slightly regarded at that period, by many men of learning. The 
taste has changed, and there is a strong desire for this kind of 
knowledge in almost every profession; and, in truth, philosophy 
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has been brought to the common cares of life, with wonderful 
success. 

The growth and progress of a great mind, depend much on the 
place where a man’s jot is cast in eariy life, and the rank he 
holds among his fellow men. The birth p!ace of Perkins was, in 
many respects, friendly to a mind like his. Retirement is the 
nurse of thought; he had, in that place, sufficient opportunities 
for deep and uninterrupted reflection. It was a busy, thriving 
town, with a population of six or seven thousand souls. The 
people, in general, were very intelligent, and some of them, es- 
pecially in the professions, men of much erudition. The mass of 
the inhabitants were sober, honest, and reiigious, industriously 
engaged in their own pursuits; they never disturbed him by vague 
and unnecessary inquiries about his discoveries, but waited until 
he was ready to communicate them. He was in "this piace equal- 
ly removed from the excitement and idle curiosity of a great 
city, and the peering inquisitiveness of a sma! village. Among 
these relations, friends and townsmen, if he had not much to fire 
his ambition, he had nothing,—after his first embarrassments 
were removed,—to disturb the current of his tho ights; nothing 
to crush his hopes, or to mortify his spirits. He was known to 
all, connected with many, respected by most, and associated 
with the best; from boyhood he has maintained, and augmented 
the favorable impressions he had made on the public mind for 
talents, and his name was as familiar to every child, for superior 
ingenuity, as the dial which the urchin watched to mark the mo- 
ment for his school to begin. The literati of the town were 
among his warmest admirers and friends, and if he did not get 
much information from them in his own pursuits, he received 
many other advantages of perhaps equal value; they were the 
guardians of his fame; their opinions and friendship were a shield 
to his reputation, when assailed by the envious and carping, 
among those engaged in similar pursuits. 

The latter years of the residence of Perkins in Newburyport 
and Boston, were occupied on subjects so numerous and various, 
that it would be impossible, for any one, but himself, to give an 
accurate detail of them, or hardly to make out a full catalogue 
of his inventions and improvements. The method he discovered 
of softening and hardening steel, at pleasure, increased the in- 
terest the community had taken in his check-plate for security 
against counterfeiting. This discovery has produced many for- 
tunate results and opened a great field for his labours. The 
softness of copper-plates, which required often retouching, pre- 
cluded the possibility, by these means, of producing a perpetual 
similarity in dies for bills, or other use; but this invention has 
effected the object practically, if not mathematically. 
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The king of Siam never expressed greater surprise and incre- 
dulity, when told by the Dutch ambassador, that in Holland wa- 
ter became so hard, at times, as to be sufficiently strong to bear 
all his roya! elephants, than did the philosophers of Europe and 
America, when Perkins first maintained the doctrine of the com- 
pressibility of water. He for a long while doubted the old phi- 
losophy, but made a series of experiments, before he dared risk 
his reputation on a full avowal. His perseverance is now amply 
rewarded by a general belief in this phenomenon. This discove- 
ry led to the invention of his bathometer, an instrument, as its 
name denotes, to measure the depth of water—and his pleome- 
ter, which marks with precision the rate at which a vessel moves 
through the same element. 

Every man, who knows Perkins, and is capable of judging of 
his merits, cannot but place his intellectual powers in the first 
class of mind, but common observers have frequently thought 
him dull and plodding —a man who built up his fame by slow and 
patient drudgery; but they do not know him, It is true he is 
patient and laborious, but it is also true that he possesses that 
divine impulse of the mind which cannot be measured, nor exact- 
ly analyzed; that power, which creates, combines, and felicitous- 
ly arranges all its acts upon; that faculty of the soul which leaves 
all things of a common cast and seems to go on as if ordained to 
develop the great laws of creation. ‘There was as much of the 
“mens divinior” in him who first used the alembic, or invented 
numbers and pursued them to the higher branches of mathemat- 
ics, or taught the extent, and the charms of algebraic calcula- 
tion, as in those who have produced the sublimest efiorts of 
taste, in poetry, sculpture, and painting. The etherial spirit 
which lighted up the soul of Archimedes was as intense, ‘as pure 
and hallowed, and came as directly from the great fountain of 
light and intelligence, as that which warmed the breast of Ho- 
mer. The poets, painters, sculptors, and orators, are not the only 
sons of God by the daughters of men: the philosophers and in- 
ventors—that have made 


“< -fire, flood and earth, 
The vassals of their will,’’ 








for the benefit of mank ind, have an equal birth claim in the her- 
aldry of nature. 

Simplicity is the striking characteristic of the habits and man- 
ners of Perkins; and his methods of reasoning are all of the 
same cast; he begins upon a subject, whatever it may be, with 
calmness and serenity, and though constantly “on the rack of in- 
vention,” he seems in a reverie, on a bed of flowers. Invincibly 
persevering until he is certain that he can accomplish what he 
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has undertaken, he often leaves the design to be carried into ex- 
ecution by some one to whom he accidentally imparts the in- 
formation, and, probably, the first he knows of the advantage of 
his invention is through the medium of the altered condition, 
and perhaps consequential airs of the creature who had grown 
up by catching the offals of his genius. Smaller animals often 
feed on the prey the lion has hunted down. 

To his brother artists, Perkins always showed the most deli- 
eate attention; and, notwithstanding he was teazed by them, to 
examine, and recommend their inventions, as often, and as perti- 
naciously as the bard of Twickenham, by his rhyming brothers, 
yet he never lost his patience, or ordered the door to be shut, 
the knocker tied up, nor charged his workmen to say that he 
was sick or dead; he felt no jealousy of them, and would do 
much at any time to oblige them, if they were tolerably clever 
in their business. He was modest and quiet, but did not think 
humbly of his own capacity; not that he ever assumed a tone of 
superiority, or discovered any self conceit but he always indul- 
ged ardent hopes, and it would not be going too far to say, a fixed 
belief, that he should find something in his course which wouid 
lead to fame and fortune. When entreated by his friends, as he 
often was, to control his disposition for invention, and attempt 
to turn some of his numerous matters, already in operation, to 
pecuniary account, he quietly answered that he was, in his own 
opinion, still an apprentice in his profession, and must do some- 
thing more before he should be satisfied to set up for himself; 
and he sometimes modestly intimated hopes that England would 
one day be the theatre on which he should act his part. 

There never lived a man more destitute of selfishness, nor 
more prodigal of his labors for public good; but it generally hap- 
pens that, in views and feelings too expanded, a very particular 
attention to ordinary and every day matters is not readily found; 
Perkins wanted such a man as Franklin was, for his friend and 
companion, with his maxims on prudence, thriftiness, punctuality 
in pecuniary settlements, and all the economical philosophy of 
“Poor Richard;” and such a sage might, in return, have been 
paid for his friendship, by purity of feeling, singleness of heart, 
and an inexhaustless fund of intellectual wealth. 

Perkins never made any complaint of the neglect of the world, 
or its ingratitude, which is so common to men who are some- 
times not sufficiently appreciated. In every strait and difficulty 
he found one friend that was never weary—such an one as is 
seldom seen or known—one who never obtruded his advice, never 
sought him to share his fame, or followed him to mingle with his 
associates, for pleasure or pride, nor kept near him to speculate 
on his credulous generosity —but a man of good affections and an 
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excellent understanding, who came when the funds of his friend 
were low, and his pulse sinking with disappointment, to lend his 
name to the bank and relieve his mind from the load which op- 
pressed him: ail this was done with such delicacy and gentleness 
as greatly to enhance the value of the service, and to give new 
charms to the fraternal tie—for this was a younger brother; and 
the vicissitudes of fortune have given the elder an opportunity of 
showing a similar disposition. For several years before Perkins 
went to England, he had resided in Philadelphia, a city in which 
the arts, sciences, and letters have been patronized in a higher 
degree than in any other in our country; but New York and Bos- 
ton are emulous of the fame of Philadelphia, and are following 
her closely in the march of improvement; may they both soon 
discover to the word, that they have reached her. Much is 
here given to charitabie and literary institutions; every year 
adds anew name to the long list of munificent donors to the pub- 
lic, who, by gifts and bequests, have done much to soften the 
ills of humanity, and to add to our mental stores. The arts too, 
which have had no splendid patrons, are rising in estimation, and 
will soon have their votaries, bringing acceptable offerings. The 
time is not far distant when such talents as distinguished Fulton, 
and give universal celebrity to Perkins, will find their due pat- 
ronage and praise in the cities of the east. 

Mr. Perkins has now been several years in England. At the 
commencement of his career, he was hailed by all classes with 
enthusiasm; he was encouraged to go on, and, we trust, will re- 
ceive honor and reward from a people who will give hima fair 
opportunity to exhibit his powers; the British nation have been 


just to his merits, without asking how long it is since his ances- 


tors left their shores. They will cherish the fame of their foster 
child as one of their own sons. Such conduct will do much to 
destroy reciprocal prejudices and to teach those who speak one 
language to be constant and firm friends. Perkins has no polit- 
ical account to settle with any body of men, for he always con- 
sidered himself as a citizen of the world. Science was his pur- 
suit, usefulness his object; and although he enjoyed his own 
opinions and exercised his rights, yet he never stopped to join a 
party or to warm himself by political excitements. 

Since Perkins has been in England, his fame and usefulness 
have greatly increased; still, however, disappointments and vex- 
ations, the everlasting concomitants of genius, have fallen to his 
lot. The public are now in possession of a sufficient number of 
his inventions, which have been practically tested, to insure him 
a permanent reputation; but he is not content with what he has 
already done, for every hour bears witness to some new struggle 
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by him, in the world of invention, and the last is more gigantic 
than any former one. 

He has a compact, athletic frame, a strong constitution, and 
sprang from a long-lived race of hardy men; therefore we may 
indulge a hope that he will have opportunities of doing much be- 
fore he passes the boundaries of active life. May it be so de- 
creed—and the remotest nations enjoy the benefit of the labor of 
one whose track to glory was bloodless, and whose elevation 
never gave the human heart a pang, nor drew from mortal eye a 
tear. 


NOTE 


From a late English paper. 


The neighborhood of Mr. Perkins’ safety steam engine manufactory, nea 
the Regent’s Park, was on Tuesday thrown into great consternation by some 
tremendous reports, arising from the discharge of his steam-gun. Since a fatal 
accident, which occurred several months ago, where a lady threw herself from 
a gig in consequence, as it was at the time incorrectly supposed, of her horse 
having taken fright at the prodigious noise made by the steam-gun, that terrific 
engine of destruction had not been permitted to be discharged by the individu- 
als belonging to Mr. Perkin’s concern. On Tuesday morning, however, soon 
after 8 o’clock, patroles were observed stationed on all the roads leading to- 
wards the manufactory, accompanied by men with placards on boards, warn- 
ing all passengers on horseback or in carriages to go through the Regent’s Park, 
instead of proceeding by the high road leading in front of the manufactory. 
Soon after nine, numbers of military officers in carriages and on horseback, 
alighted at the manufactory. They were soon followed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and immediately afterwards, the discharge of steam, which had been 
previously occasional and of comparatively slight force, commenced with a 
continued roar, resembling the loudest thunder we ever heard. The group of 
eminent persons then assembled, consisted of his Grace, the Master-General of 
the Ordnance, and his Staff; the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Peel, Sir H. Har- 
dinge, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the Judge Advocate General, and many milita- 
ry officers of the highest rank; together with a committee of Engineer and Ar- 
tillery officers, who it appeared had been officially appointed by the Duke of 
Wellingion to examine into the merits of this wonderful specimen of human in- 
genuity and destructive power. The discharges of steam now became almost 
incessant for two hours, during which, its incalculable force and astonishing 
rapidity in discharging balls excited amazement and admiration in all present. 
At first the balls were discharged at short intervals, in imitation of artillery 
firing, against an iron target, at the distance of thirty-five yards. Such was 
the force with which they were driven, that they were completely shattered to 
atoms. In the next experiment the balls were discharged at a frame of wood, 
and they actually passed through eleven one-inch planks of the hardest deal, 
placed at the distance of an inch from each other. Afterwards they were pro- 
pelled agamst an iron plate one fourth of an inch thick, and at the very first 
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trial the ball passed through it. On all hands this was declared to be the ut- 
most etfort of force that yunpowder could exert. Indeed we understand that 
this plate had been brought specially from Woolwich, for the purpose of as- 
ceriaining the comparative force of steam and gunpowder. The pressure of 
steam employed io effec: this wonderful force, we learnt, on inquiry, did not at 
first exceed 65 atmospheres, or 900 Ibs. to the square inch; and it was repeat- 
edly stated by Mr. Perkins that the pressure might be carried even to 200 at- 
mospheres wiih perfect safety. Mr. Perkins then proceeded to demonsirate 
the rapidity with which musket balls might be projected by its agency. To 
effect this he screwed on the gun-barrel a tube filled with balls, which falling 
down by their own gravity into the barrel, were projected one by one, with 
such extraordinary velocity as to demonstrate that, by means of a succession of 
tubes, filled with balls, fixed ina wheel, (a model of which was exhibited,) 
nearly one thousand balls per minute might be discharged. In subsequent dis- 
charges or volleys, the barrel, to which is attached a moveable joint, was given 
a lateral direction, and the balls perforated a plank nearly tweive feet in 
length. Thus, if opposed to a regiment in line, the steam gun might be made 
to act from one of its exiremities to the other. <A similar plank was after- 
wards placed in a perpendicular position, and in like manner, there was a 
stream of shot-holes from the top to the bottom. It is thus proved that the 
steam gun has not only the force of gunpowder, but also admits of any direc- 
tion being given to it. But what seemed to create most surprise was the effect 
of a voliey of balls discharged against the brick wall by the side of the target. 
They absolutely dug a hole of considerable dimensions in the wall, and pene- 
trated almost one half through its thickness. We heard several officers de- 
clare their belief, that, had the balls been made of iron instead of lead, they 
would have actually made a breach through it-—the wall was 18 inches thick. 





DUPONCEAU ON JURISDICTION. 


Tue contents of this volume are of sufficient intrinsic impor- 
tance to attract the attention of all, who prize the integrity of 
our institutions, and consider them essential to the peace and 
welfare of the country. Such persons cannot fail to be deeply 
interested in the masterly investigation of a most curious, but 
much disputed point in the construction of the federal constitu- 
tion, This point we were on the verge of calling obscure. Cer- 
tainly it was so considered by most acute and well-informed 
lawyers; and eminent judges have differed in the interpretation of 
the principle, as applied to cases brought up for adjudication at 
their bar. But, unless we are much mistaken, the work before 
us clears away all the obscurity, wherein the subject was hither- 
to enveloped; and affords a plain, simple, unerring criterion for the 
decision of every possible or supposable case, which falls within 
the scope of the principle in question. In addition to such ‘un- 
common sources of interest, which the work possesses, its value 
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is enhanced by the peculiarities of the author’s manner. He has 
succeeded in conducting the discussion of an abstruse question 
of law, in a perspicuous, easy and animated style, displaying 
great perspicuity of thought and command of apposite illustra- 
tion: his whole discussion, in short, being conceived in the spirit, 
and executed with the vivacity of a clear, convincing argument 
at the bar. The work has already been made the subject of an 
article in more than one of our literary journals. In taking it up 
now, we do not mean to tread anew the ground over which they 
have gone. But we propose a plain, simple abstract of a book, 
whose principles are of real public import. 

The subject discussed by Mr. Duponceau is the so frequently 
agitated question of the common law jurisdiction of the courts of | 
the United States. All the difficulties which have embarrassed 
the point, vanish when the force of these words comes to be ful- 
ly ascertained, and their different meanings distinguished. The 
words common law jurisdiction are ambiguous, and susceptible of 
a double signification. We are to discriminate, our author con- 
tends, between the common law as the source or origin of ju- 
risdiction, and as the means of exercising jurisdiction, when 
imparted by the constitution, or acts of Congress. This distinc- 
tion is the basis of Mr. Duponceau’s able argument, and it recon- 
ciles several seemingly conflicting decisions of the courts of the 
United States. In order to be completely satisfied of its correct- 
ness, it is only necessary to consider the several points of-the ar- 
gument individually. 

1. Mr. Duponceau maintairs the common law to be the law of 
the United States in their national capacity, as well as of most 
of the several States. That is, it is the substratum of our legis- 
lative acts and judicial decisions. It is the system of law upon 
which our constitutions are predicated. It is their legal dialect, 
and they are to be interpreted by having recourse to its rules. 
Furthermore, it supplies the means of exercising powers therein 
defined or created. 

In truth, the federal constitution was framed, by men, who 
were habituated to the use of the common law, and who, com- 
posing it in reference thereto, omitted to specify a multitude of 
things, which had always entered into the body of our provincial 
oo Just as when individuals make a contract, they 

eave unwritten many things of equal importance with what they 


do write, because the existing law, applicable to the contract, is 
always taken for granted. Thus the constitution makes no pro- 
vision for what shall be considered the age of majority by the 
federal courts; yet should the question arise, they would, un- 
- questionably, take the common law, and not the civil, for their 
guide. Again, if the federal constitution is not predicated upon 
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the common law, how shall we obtain the benefit of some of the 
most essential rights secured by that compact, such as the pri- 
vilege of the writ of habeas corpus, trial at common law and by 
jury, or writs of mandamus? Nay, how shall we ever discover 
what is meant by those words, or by bills of attainder, upeach- 
ment, indictment by grand jury, and corruption of blood? 

The reference from these, and other similar considerations, 
which will readily occur to every person familiar with our consti- 
tution and its history, is irresistible, nameiy, that the English 
common law, as it was understood and acted upon here at the 
time of the separation, still continues to be the national law, 
wherever it is applicable to our present state, subject to all the 
modifications created by American laws, and controlled by our 
peculiar institutions and usages. 

2, Every legal jurisdiction rests on one of three foundations, 
or on two or more of them combined, namely, the place in which 
it is exercised, the persons subject to its action, and the subject 
matter of which it has cognizance. The federal courts, when 
sitting in or for the States, properly speaking, derive jurisdiction 
altogether from the person or subject matter. Now Mr. Du- 
ponceau argues that although the common law is the national 
gus commune, it does not confer jurisdiction; it merely supplies 
the means of exercising it. Whenever, therefore, the federal 
courts are sitting in or for the confederate States, and jurisdic- 
tion of the person or of the subject matter is actually given them 
by the constitution, they are bound to follow the common law as 
their rule of decision, in cases where no other laws, national or 
local, are capable of application. 

We might refer our readers to the book itself for the reason- 
ing by which this doctrine is supported, but we will subjoin here 
two or three cases in illustration of it. Thus the constitution 
has conferred on the federal courts, cognizance of all cases af- 
fecting public ministers and foreign consuls. Here, therefore, 
is a jurisdiction regularly acquired. Suppose, then, a foreign 
consul should be guilty of writing anonymous and threatenin 
letters, an offence not defined in any act of congress, how shall 
he be punished? The answer is, by the common law; [U. S. ». 
Ravara, II. Dallas 297,| because from this law the federal courts 
may derive the rule of action, although not the right to act. Again, 
suppose an attempt made to bribe an officer of the United States, 
[U. S. ». Worrall, Il. Dallas 384] or a libel on the President to 
be published, [U. S. v. Hudson & Goodwin, VII. Cranch 32] shall 
the federal courts take cognizance of these offences, as punisha- 
ble at common law? The answer is in the negative, because they 
have not jurisdiction thereof, either by reason of the person 
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or subject matter, and shall not be permitted to recur to the 
common law as a source of jurisdiction. Once more, stippose an 
American citizen should, on the high seas, forcibly rescue a prize 
from the hands of American tai conducting her to an Ameér- 
ican port for adjudic ation, [U. S. v. Coolidge, 1. Gallison, 488, 
and I. Wheaton, 415} is the aise cognizable by the federal 
courts? The answer is, they have jurisdiction of it by the con- 
stitution, as a case of admiralty resort; but they would not have 
cognizance of it at common law, properly so called, notwith- 
standing it might be a common law offence, because they can 
only derive jurisdiction from the constitution and acts of con- 
gress. 

3. Finally, when the federal courts are sitting in any of the 
districts or territories, which do not constitute integral parts of 
the union as independent States, but are dependent on congress 
alone, such as ceded territories, forts, dock yards and arsenals, 
here the judiciary is not limited as in the cases above considered, 
but may look to the common law for jurisdiction, as well as for the 
means of exercising it, wherever the laws of the United States, 
or the local laws, do not apply. Were not the principle admitted, 
there must, in stich cases, oftentimes happen a total defect of 
justice in the most urgent cases. There was an interval after 
the cession of Florida to the United States, during which, no re- 
gular civil government existed in the territory. Suppose, ’ during 
this period, a murder committed there, should the offender be 
suffered to escape unpunished? If the foregoing positions are 
correct, there would be no difficulty in administering justice here. 
By the ‘principles of the common law, when one country is ceded 
to another, the ler loci continues in force until the latter nation 
substitutes new laws in their place; and the criminal could be 
punished, in the case supposed, by applying the ancient laws of 
the territory. And the same principles would afford us a com- 
petent remedy, should the crime of arson, for instance, be com- 
mitted in the limits of a dock yard or fort, jurisdiction whereof 
had been ceded to the United States by one of the States. 
In such a case, the federal courts might look to the common law 
for jurisdiction, as well as for the rules of proceeding. 

We have thus given an imperfect outline of the ceneral princi- 
ples advanced in this ingenious dissertation. Many interesting 
topics are incidentally discussed in the volume, with ‘creat clever- 
ness and learning; and the two tracts sub} oined to the disserta- 
tion are worthy of an attentive perusal. The whole work, we 
conceive, is calculated to produce a strong impression on ‘the 
class of readers to whom it is principally addressed. 
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MILTON ON THEOLOGY. 


Tue publication of Milion’s newly discovered work on the 
Christian Doctrine, has excited an uncommon interest among the- 
ologians, It is not strange, that there has been much curiosity 
manifested respecting these volumes. Milton was certainly a man 
of uncommon powers of mind: and it was recollected that he had 
given his attention particularly to religious subjects. The author 
of Paradise Lost, had studied the volume of revelation with great 
diligence and independence; and had given proofs of profound 
reflection, as well as of extensive imagination. There is also a 
great eagerness in the christian world, at the present day, to 
learn what are the opinions of eminent scholarsmen on these to- 
pics, which have been so long discussed in the church. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, is particularly a subject of inqui- 
ry; andit is important to know the views and reasonings of such 
a mind as Milton’s, who lived at a period, when it was extremely 
dangerous to dissent from the common belief on this point. 
Many were deprived of friends and honors, and of life itself, for 
any deviations of this kind, in the age of Milton; or a short time 
before. 

The chapter which treats of the scripture doctrine of the Son 
of God, isa very labored one. He treats the subject as one who 
is willing to abide the decision of revelation: and has brought 
into view every text which has a particular bearing on the ques- 
tion. The commonly received opinion of Trinitarians, he deci- 
dedly rejects, as equally unscriptural and irrational. So he does 
that of “the eternal generation of the Son.” 

But we think it equally evident that he was not a Socinian; 
but an Arian. And he wou'd have objected to the doctrines of 
Priestly and Belsham, as muchas those of the Trinitarians of his 
day. His theory was very like that of the author of Bible news, 
recently published in this country. Whether Milton or Priestly 
was most correct and scriptural, is not now the question. But 
we believe, that the Socinian creed is much nearer to the Athana- 
sian, than to the rian. 

The Athanasian believes, that Christ was both God and man: 
That he was possessed of both a human and divine nature. And 
the Socinian be'ieves, that though Christ was truly and merely a 
man, yet that God dwe!t in him in such a manner and degree, as 
he does in no other being. The Athanasian pretends to believe 
in the efficacy of the sufferings of Christ, as if the divine Being 
himself had suflered; and yet will probably allow that God can- 
not suffer; and therefore that it was merely the human nature of 
Christ, or Christ as a man, which did actually suffer. 

62 
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The Arian believes that Christ was superior to all other crea- 
ted intelligences; and in a peculiar sense, the Son of God; and 
therefore, that his sufferings were of more etiicacy, than could 
be those of a mere man. But this is a dithcult subject; and can- 
not be easily settied to the satisfaction of ail. And yet it seems 
important, that it shauld be so understood, so explained and so 
received, as not to militate with the fundamental doctrine of all 
true religion, the Unity of God. 

There are among Unilarians, two theories, which, though dif- 
fering considerably from each other, do neither of them contra- 
dict or oppose the great doctrine of the divine unity. One is, 
that Christ was a being of most exalted and superangelic nature, 
powers and virtue, although he received these trom the Supreme 
Deity; and that there is indeed but one God, the Father of all. 

The other is, that Christ, though a man, in a true and proper 
sense, was ordained for the express purpose to be the spiritual 
teacher and Saviour of the world: and that God gave to him 
such measures of knowledge and power, as were necessary for 
him, in performing that high and important office. But these 
theories are not so different, but that charitable sentiments may 
be cherished by those who adopt one towards such as embrace 
the other. 

It is the object of Milton, to support the Arian hypothesis by 
an appeal to inspired scripture: or, rather to state the doctrine, 
which, in his opinion, is taught in the Bible. And we think it 
would puzzle the stoutest champion of the Athanasian creed, 
to show any perversion of revelation, or unsoundness of argu- 
ment in his chapter on this subject. 

This theory of Milton, is such as was adopted by many emi- 
nent theologians of New England, in the last century. And it is 
known to many who are now living, and who knew them person- 
ally, that they were decided Unilarians or Arians. So that the 
Unitarian doctrine is not so novel, as many would have it sup- 
posed. 

This fact is necessary to be remembered, for two reasons. 
One is, that Unitarianism has not sprung up within forty or fifty 
years: And the other is, that those now upon the stage, are not 
the only men who have had the independence and the honesty to 
declare their opinions. There were, in this part of the country, 
fifty and even eighty years ago, many theologians, who were as 
decided Unitarians, as any at the present day. There were Gay, 
Chauncy, Appleton, Mayhew, Rand, Smith, Bryant, Shute, 
Mayhew, Tucker, Webster, Hitchcock, Williams, West, Barnes, 
Turner, Cummings, Harrington, Symmes, Langdon, Hemmen- 
way, Stevens, Haven, Willard, Wigglesworth, Lathrop, Hilliard, 
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Carey, Barnard, Howard, Belknap, Eckley, Elliot, Clarke, Ev- 
erett, &c. z 

Thirty-five years ago, there were several theological students 
at the university, who were of the Unitarian faith; but who, con- 
sidering the subject, attended with difficulty in all attempts fully 
to explain it, and that the e'der clergy of that period, did not 
generally insist upon the Trinitarian doctrine, as has more re- 
cently been done, forbore to dwell much upon the subject, in 
their public preaching; but who carefully avoided saying any 
thing, which could justly be construed in support of the tenet. 

On the subject of the divine decrees, Milton’s views were also 
different from those of the Calvinistic school. He supposes they 
are conditional: and that the election of a people or of individu- 
als, was to privileges, and not final salvation, except upon their 
diligent and faithful improvement of them, The doctrine of the 
divine foreknowledge, or prescience likewise, is so explained, as 
that it cannot be supposed to have any influence in deciding, ir- 
resistibly and necessarily, the actions and destinies of mankind, 

Milton’s opinion respecting divorce and bigamy, is very singu- 
lar. It may be in accordance with what. was practised, if not 
with what was justified by the ancient Jews; but appears not 
agreeable to the more strict, or the more correct morals of 
christianity. 

Whether all or any of the peculiar views of Milton, are accept- 
able to most christians, or not, the publication of this work will 
do good among liberal and candid men; and will serve to increase 
the spirit of candor, which is now prevailing in the christian 
world, at the same time, that it will induce all to study the vol- 
ume of revelation with greater attention and impartiality. 

We are far from wishing to distent the faith of any one, or 
from a desire to see great zeal in proselyting, even among liberal 
christians, as they are called; but we do hope to find a true 
protestant spirit prevailing among all sects, in our country; and 
a readiness to allow to others the right which we claim for our- 
selves, of interpreting the Bible as their judgment may dictate. 
Even the Roman Catholics are relaxing in their rigid and exclu- 
sive opinions. Calvinists and Trinitarians, who have attended to 
biblical learning, are becoming Jess tenacious, less confident of 
the perfect truth of all their former sentiments. Is there not 
just occasion for more christian charity than has been manifest- 
ed in former times? And is there any danger of laxity in prin- 
ciple, or of indifference to religious truth, by extending to others 
the hand of fellowship? May we not be faithful to truth, and 
yet be candid in our judgments? May we not prefer our own 
creed, and yet allow honesty and piety in those who adopt a dif- 
ferent one? 
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REVIEW. 


“The substance of a Discourse preached in the Hall of the House of 
Represeniatives of the Congress of the United States, in the City of 
Washington, on Sunday, January 8, 1826. By the Rev. John 
England, D. D., Bishop of Charleston.” 


Tuis pre'ate has for several years been known in the United 
States as a iearned theologian, zealous in the cause of his faith, 
birt willing at all times to meet the objections of his opponents. 
His late visit to the city of W ashington offered a fine opportuni- 
ty for the development of his tenets, and he has improved it by 
coming out directiy, with his doctrines, before the enlightened 
circie found at W ashington at this season of the year, composed 
of men collected from the various parts of our country, in which 
every creed is tolerated, and most of them professed by some 
one person or other, native or emigrant. 

The learned bishop begins his discourse with such broad and 
general principes, that every one, who reasons at all, will at 
once concur in, 


** The peculiar circumstances in which I find myself placed in this respect- 
able assemblage, are to me the cause of some embarrassment; for I look upon 
the situation in which I stand io be one of extreme delicacy. I am the minister 
of a religion professed by a miuority of our citizens; standing, by the permission 
of the pastor of a different communion, in accordance with a wish of some of 
my friends and their axsociates, members of the legislature of this nation, to ad- 
dress vou upon the subject of religion. Whilst I know that I ought to speak 
freely, I also feel that I should avoid any unpleasant reference to those differ- 
ences which exist between persons professing christianity, except where the 
necessity of the case would demand such reference. And I am fully aware, 
that as I am the first clergyman of the church to which I belong, who has had 
the honor of addressing you from this chair, it must be generally expected that 
I would rather speak upon some of the peculiarities of my own faith, than con- 
ten’ myself with giving a discourse upo. any general topic, that as being com- 
mon to all, would be to vou matter of no special interest. is 

But in order to arrive at the particular ground of this description, it will be 
necessary at first to examine the general principles of our religion: through 
the-e the avenue lies, and through that we must proceed. Upon those general 
principles, I presume I shall be found to accord with the great bulk of my au- 
ditors; though I cannot hope that they will all agree with me in my details, or 
rather in my conclusions. I shall then commence, by exemining what religion 
is; that from this examination we may arrive at the proper place for making 
our farther inquiry. 

Religion is the homage which man owes to God. This, and this only, is re- 
ligion; every thing is embraced in this principie; no detail is excluded from this 
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definition. Man’s duty to God is, then, religion. Thus to know what man’s 
duty is, we are brough: ‘0 examine his nature—that nature is two-loid—spirit- 
ual and corporeal—tie »piric superior to the body, more perfect than the body: 
the first duty of a religious man is 10 worship God, wi.o is a Spirit, in spirit and 
in truth. Bui 1o know how this spiriiual worship is .o be paid by man to his 
Crea*or, we must learn of what man’s spirit cOusists, or raiher we must see 
what facuities it embraces. The first faculty of the soul is the undersianding, 
by which we may discern truth from error. Maa is Lound to worship God by 
his faculties; his ieadiug duty is then io worship God with his understanding; 
and the grea province of the understanding being \o discriminate between truth 
and error, mau’s primary religious obligation is io labor for the discovery of 
truth, and :o adiere 0 wha he shall have thus discovered. Truth and falselood 
art 10:, (wereio-e, matiers of inditference—man’s obligation is to adhere to 
truch, and reject lui-eiood; .Le exer ioa of the understanding for thir purpose is 
thes ovr first, our hig!.es: duty: to weglect this is criminal. This investigation 
for le discovery oO! religious truth is the dity of every human being; each per- 
son is Lound .o lquire -o the best of his power; and he who neglects or over- 
looks his ovliga:ion is i.excusable. 

Bul ii is .o. enough that the understanding is enlightened. It is not for the 
mere 0 jec: of being acquainted with speculative truth, that we should inquire. 
The second faculty of the soul is the will; its deverminations are formed with 
perfect treedom; generally upon the knowledge which has been acquired; hence 
the discovery of truth should be pursued, for the purpose of regulating the de- 
termiuations of the will; and the homage of this faculty is paid to the Creator, 
by continually de ermining 10 act according to the law of reason, as it has been 
discovered after sufficient inquiry. 

Moreover, we feel within ourselves, and all mankind testifies to a similar ex- 
perience, that afier such a result we do not always act as we have determined. 
The allurements of the world in which we live, mutual example, and a variety 
of affections, desires and passions, interfere between the determinations of the 
will, and the carrying of those resolutions ino effect. But it is our duty to 
withstand chose allurements, .ot to be misled by example; to regulate our af- 
feciions and desires, to keep our passions in subjection to our reasonable deter- 
minations, and thus to do ia ail things the perfect will of God, which must ac- 
cord with the great rule of reason. 

Man is not wholly a spiri!; he is also a material being; having a body, and 
living in a visible world, where his fellow creatures are also in bodily exist- 
ence: he owes to his ‘‘reator external homage with that body, as well to pay 
to the author of his whole being the worship of all its parts, as to give evidence 
to others that will, at the same time, satisfy them of his acting with due réspect 
to the great Father of all, as also ‘o excite his brethren to religion, by his own 
good example. Pure unbodied intelligences who worship before the throne of 
the Most High, in -pirit and in truth, pay the homage of their whole being in 
mere spiritual adoration, because they are altogether and exclusively spiritual 
in their nature. Man, made less than the angels, bears about him a body which 
he has received from ihe creator of his soul;—the dissimilarity of their natures 
destroys the analogy by which it might be sought to establish, that his worship 
should be in all things similar to that paid by a spirit having no material parts 
joined in his nature. 

The plain result of these considerations must be, that it is our duty to exert 
our understanding for the discovery of truth, io frame the determinations of our 
will according to ascertained truth, and to carry those determinations into effect, 
to bring our affeciions into accordance with reason, to keep our passions under 
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proper restraint, and to pay to God external homage. This is what we call 
nattiral religio:; for it is what nature and reason exhibit as our duty. 

If God never revealed his will to man, we should have those great principles 
Only for our guidance to the fulfi:ment of our obligations to our Creator. But 
two questions naturally present themselves to us; did God ever make special 
eommunrications to any of our race? And if he did, could such revelation de- 
stroy or weaken the force of the principles of natural religion? 

To the last question an immediate answer may be unhesitatingly given. No 
révelation made by God can destroy or weaken the force of those principles. 
On the contrary, such revelation must not only be in accordance with them, 
but would tend rather (o streagthen them, and to give more precision to their 
application. God, the eternal truth, cannot be inconsistent with himself. Truth 
eaunot be contradictory to truth. Human reason is a spark emanating from the 
great fire of eternal truth; though extremely limited, yet it has proceeded from 
the infinite Deity: its slender ray may too often imperfectly exhibit what lies 
around us in the dark labyrinth through which we journey to the grave; and 
the same objects would be more fully exposed to view, and more distinctly un- 
derstood, if che effulgence of the Godhead poured its brilliant flood around. 
The objects then, by either light, would still continue unchanged, though their 
appearance would in each case be materially altered. What human reason 
clearly and fully discovers cannot be known otherwise by the intelligence of 
God, and his testimony by revelation would still accord with his testimony by 
human reason; but too frequently we are disposed to conclude, that we are 
well acquainted with what we very imperfectly know, and we assert that rea- 
son testifies where it does not. Hence there is created an apparent conflict 
between what we say our reason testifies, and what we state that God reveals. 
But the great duties of natural religion are equally enforced by both. If we 
should find that God did make a revelation, there will not be any thing found 
in that revelation to weaken the principles of natural religion. The first prin- 
ciple of each is, that man is obliged to exert himself for the discovery of truth. 
In a state of mere nature we would have only the testimony of our own rea- 
s0n; in a state of revelation we have the additional aid of the testimony of God. 
Although the one is more exiensive and more perfect than the other, still there 
can be no conflict between them. Daily experience ought to convince us, how 
limited is our knowledge. Yet our pride urges us to think that we can be ac- 
quainied with even the secrets of the Godhead. We certainly are not, and 
cannot be bound :o believe without such evidence as will be sufficient to satisfy 
the miud. That evidence must be the exhibition of truth to our own reason, or 
our perfect satisfaction that we receive the testimony of God. Without this 
evidence no man is bound to believe. The humblest individual who walks the 
earth has not been subjected by his Creator to any dominion which can enthral 
his intellect; he stands before his Maker as independent in his mind as does the 
brightest intelligence which scans the perfections of the Deity, and glows in the 
raptures of his vision. It is true that we are made lower than the ministering 
spirits who surround the throve of heaven. Yet we are not made subject to 
them. Nor is any man’s mind made subject to his fellow man. But we all are 
upon this ground made originally équal; all bound to believe God when he 
speaks, all bound to admit his infinite knowledge, to testify to his unerring 
truth, and to pay the homage of our submission to his declaration. Every 
creature must bow every faculty before the Creator, but to the Creator alone. 
Thus we find the fundamental principles of revealed religion to be, that man is 
bound to pay to God the homage of his understanding by believing him when 
he makes a revelation. This belief is Faith; that is, the belief upon the testi- 
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mony of God, of truths or facts which unaided human reason could not discov 
er. And since we should exert ourselves to discover truth, we cannot be 
excused from making the inquiry as to whether God made a revelation, and if 
he did what were his communications. Nor can it be to us a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether we take up truth or error for regulating the deierminations of our 
will. If it was not beneath the dignity of God to stoop for the instruction of 
man, it cannot be a degradation for man io raise himself :o learn from his Cre- 
ator. It is duty to learn and to obey. The view then given by us of revealed 
religion is that it consists in believing God when he teaches us, and in obeying 
him when he commands us, and of course adhering to his institutions. What- 
ever is the necessary consequence of this great principle we say is religion. 
Any thing which is noi embraced in this is not religion. It may be superstition, 
it may be fanaticism, it may be infidelity, it may be foily; but it is nor reli- 
gion. Faith then is not folly, it is not abject slavery of the mind, it is not 
visionary fanaticism, it is not irrational assent to unintelligible propositions; 
but it is believing upon the testimony of God what human rea:ou could not 
discover, but what a provident and wise Deity communicates for the informa- 
tion of our minds and the direction of our will.’’ 


In the following extract, Bishop England has given us the true 
belief of the Catholic Church, in the origin aud authenticity of the 
New Testament, with what manner of inspiration it is thought 
to contain. We shall take freely from this part of the discourse, 
for the information of our readers, who may not have looked into 
the subject. No possible harm can result from such discussions, 
if they are conducted in friendliness and honesty, and supported 
by ingenuity and learning. The spirit of the christian religion 
has so deeply imbued the hearts of men, and is so fully incorpo- 
rated with all the reasonings and feelings of the world, that there 
is no danger now of meeting the great questions of revelation, 
any more than those of morals or manners. The day has come 
when christianity is safe under all circumstances. No cunning 
can now elude its sacred truths, no argument fritter away its 
settled proofs, and no superstition, for a single moment, throw a 
cloud to intercept its benign rays. The New England part of 
this great community have been bred to a systematic hatred of 
the church of Rome, from infancy to old age, in every period of 
their history, until the present day. Thousands have, at morn- 
ing and at night, during their lives, in prayers, sacred as ever 
came from the lips of mortals, implored heaven to cause the 
downfal of the pope, arid earnestly entreated Omnipotence to dry 
up the streams which make Babylon glad, without knowing any 
thing more about the whole business than the information obtain- 
ed from a few scraps from the reformers, inserted into the book 
of martyrs, beginning at John Rogers, and going on through 
the reign of bloody Queen Mary. It is the last thing on earth we 
would do, to deny any one the right of judging for himself,.but 
we wish this judgment to be founded on research, and not made 
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up on ignorance and prejudice. In our opinion, the freedom of 
discussion is the security of christianity, as freedom of tuought 
and action is the safety of liberty. 


** It is a fact, that our blessed Redeemer did not write his communications: 
it is equally certain, that he neither gave a commaud, or a commission, to have 
them written. It is a fec , that his religion was fully and exieusively estab- 
lished before any part of the scripiures o!f our new law was commit.ed vo writ- 
ing. We, therefore, believe it to be evident that our religion was not estab- 
lished by the dissemination of writings. 

We have abundant testimony to shew that our blessed Redeemer, besides 
having publicly taught the people, selec:ed a few per-ons wiom be more fully 
instructed, and duly authorized io ‘each alvo. Ley were his companions dur- 
ing life, and after his death they were the promulgstors of his doctrine. Their 
commission from him was not io become puilo-ophers, discussing what was 
probably the nature of God and the obligaio:. of max, and examining what 
means they would esteem to be most likely to lead mankind to evernal happi- 
ness; but they were cons‘iiuted witnesses to others, to testify what the Sa- 
viour revealed to them, and ‘o speak of posicive facis with undoubting certain- 
ty,—and to state what he actually told, what he precisely commanded, what 
he positively instituted, and for what purpose, and what were io be the con- 
sequences,—all this was matter of fact tesiified by witnesses, not discovered by 
disquisitions of philosophy. They were not to add, they were 1oi to diminish, 
they were not to change; the perfection of the revelation consisted in preserv- 
ing the account purely unchanged. We find the fact of the addition of others 
to the commissio» of teachers, the very nature of the case exhibited the neces- 
sity of such addition, because the original commissioners would not suffice for 
the multitude to be taught. Natural reason pointed out the course which tes- 
timony shews us was followed. They who were originally constituted by the 
Redeemer as the teaching tribunal, selected those whom they found best in- 
structed, and being satisfied of their integrity, by the testimony of those who 
had long known them, they were themselves judges of their full acquaintance 
with the truths which were to be taught, and of their ability; they ordained 
them as fellow witnesses, extended to them the power of the commission, and 
thus in every city were chosen faithful men, wio might be fit to teach others 
that form of sound words which had been committed to themselves before many 
witnesses: those people who heard their first teachers were also capable of ob- 
serving if any deviation had been made by their successors. Those first teach- 
ers and their associates were scattered abroad widely through the world, but 
in all places they taught the same things, for truth could wot be coniradictory. 
Some persons sought after novel ies, and separated from the great body which 
remained united in government and in doctrine, though widely scattered through 
the world. Those isolated and independent divisions followed each some the- 
ory of its own, having some peculiarity by which each was distinguished from 
the other, each judging and deciding for itself, and each claiming to have pre- 
served the true doctrine. This state of things existed almost at the very origin 
of the Christian Church, and has since continued more or less extensively. It 
was not until the eighth year after the ascension of our Lord, or the year 41 
of our era, that the first part of the New Testament was written by St. Mat- 
thew, who was one of the earliest companions of the Saviour and an aposile. 
Many of the Christians had commitied to writing several facts and discourses 
which they had learned. Many of their accounts contained much that has ne- 
ver reached us. Some years afterwards, St. Mark, who was not an apostle, 
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but who was a companion of St. Peter, the president of the Apostolic body, 
first in honor and first in jurisdiction, abridged much of what St. Matthew had 
written, and added much of his own, which he had probably learned from St. 
Peter; those books had a limited circulation amongst the Christians in some 
places, but highly as they were valued, they were not looked upon as the ex- 
clusive evidence of the doctrines of the Redeemer, and the very fact, which is 
of course incontestible, that a vast quantity of what we all now receive as his 
doctrine, is not contained in them, but was subsequently written, renders it im- 
possible for any of us to assume this principle. In the year 53 of our era, St. 
Luke, who was a physician in Antioch, and who had been occasionally a com- 
panion of St. Paul, and had conversed with many of the other disciples and 
aposties, began to write his Gospel from the accounts collected through others, 
and chiefly to counteract the circulation of many erroneous accounts which 
were written; he probably had not seen either of the two Gospels written by 
Matthew or Mark. About ten years after this, he wrote the Acts of the Apos- 
tles as a continuation of his history, and in it he principally confines himself to 
the account of the labours of St. Paul, as he was his companion, and had the 
opportunity of observing his proceedings. Upwards of thirty years more elap- 
sed before St. John wrote his gospel at the request of the churches of Asia 
Minor, in order to testify against the errors of several persons who then trou- 
bled those churches with their speculations and imaginations. He had previously 
written his book of Revelations, being an obscure prophecy of some future 
events blended with the history and vision. He had written some Epistles to 
churches and to individuals on particular occasions. St. Paul, in the discharge 
of his duties, had been sometimes consulted upon particular questions, by 
ehurches which he had founded or visited; and some of his Epistles are extant, 
in which he answers their difficulties, gives them instruction suitable to their 
circumstances, and makes several regulations. He also wrote on other occa- 
sions to churches and to individuals, as did three or four of the other Apostles; 
some of those letters remain; we are informed, and think it not unlikely, that 
many more have been lost. 

Thus, during the first century, it is a fact, that no such book as we now re- 
ceive as the New Testament, was used or adopted in the church as the mode 
of each individual or each church ascertaining what was the doctrine of Christ. 
The several portions of which it is composed had been written, and were used, 
but they were not collected together, and very probably no individual had a 
copy of each. But those were not the only books of the same description 
which circulated, for there were very many others purporting to be gospels 
and epistles; and it would indeed be very difficult for any individual who de- 
sired to know the doctrine of the Redeemer, to discover it from books in such 
a state of things. 

Another fact is also obvious—that in this century the apostles, and most of 
those whom they had associated with them in their commission, died. During 
their lives, they were the téachers of the doctrine; they testified what Christ 
had taught, and it was by reference to their tribunal it was ascertained. But a 
question here naturally presents itself to us. Should a difference of testimony 
be found amongst those teachers, it is very evident that one of them must have, 
to say the least, made a mistake: how was an honest inguirer after truth to 
know what God has revealed? It is plain, we say, that truth and error must 
exist in such a case, however innocent the erring party might be. And unless 
there was a very plain and simple mode of detecting that error, he who gave 
the revelation would not have provided for its preservation. And as this dif- 
ference not only might exist, but did actually occur at a very early period with- 
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in this same century, the evidence of truth would have been lost in the differ- 
ence of testimony, and revelation would have been made useless, almost as 
soon as it had been given. We say, that the common rule of evidence from 
testimony would have been sufficient, when properly applied, to have detected 
the error. ‘That rule is: examine the witnesses fully as to the fact, and if the 
vast majority, under proper circumstances, will agree in their testimony, it is 
the evidence of truth. Our history exhibits to us, im the lifetime of the apos- 
tles, the facts of the difference, the examination and the decision by this rule; 
and also the further fact, that they who would not abide by the decision, were 
no longer considered as holding the doctrine which had been revealed, but as 
making new Opiaionus, and substituting whai they thought ought to be, instead 
of preserving what had always been. We then find those who continued to 
testify the doctrine of the «posties holding together with them, recognised as 
joined in their commission, and authorised also to extend and io perpetuate the 
same. Thus, although the aposties and their associates died within this centu- 
ry, still that tribunal of which they were the first members survived, and at the 
end of this period was far more numerous and much more widely extended 
through the world; and it was to this tribunal recourse was had to ascertain 
what was the doctrine of our blessed Redeemer. Originally this tribunal con- 
sisted of Peter and his associates, the other apostles—now it consisted of the 
successor of Peter and the successors of the other aposties, and of their asso- 
cia‘es through the world. 

No king could say that he would regulate the doctrines for his people: no 
nation had authority to modify those doctrines for themselves. The perfection 
of religion consists in preserving the doctrines such as they have been given 
by God in revelation. The difference of temporal government cannot alter 
what he has said. Thus, they formed but one church through many nations— 
one tribunal to testify in every place the same doctrine—all the individuals 
who taught, were witnesses for or against each other:—the whole body, with 
the successor of Peter at its head, waichful to see that each taught that which 
was originally delivered. 

In the second century the same system continues; similar facts present them- 
selves to our view; the mode of ascertaining what Christ had taught was, by 
the declarations of this permanent body, thus continued. The books of the 
New Testament were, perhaps, better known and more generaliy read, but 
their circulation was comparatively limited, their authority not sufficiently de- 
veloped, and they were by no means considered as the sole source from which 
individuals, or even congregations, could draw a full knowledge of the revela- 
tions of the Saviour. It was not until after tie lapse of three centuries that 
the members of the living tribunal, which had always been the witnesses of 
doctrine, selec'ed the books which form the New Testament from the various 
other works of a similar descrip:ion, which had been very freely disseminated; 
and we have full evidence of this plain fact, that this tribunal had been the au- 
thoritative witness of the revealed truths from the beginning, and that it was 
ouly after a long lapse of time that body separated what we have, as the scrip- 
tures of the new law from several spurious works of litile or no value, some of 
them false and pernicious. And our belief is, that the mode of ascertaining the 
doctrine of truth originally was, and continued to be, by the testimony of that 
tribunal, rather than by the testimony of those books. 

What would be the authority of those books, without the authority of that 
tribunal?’ Bring any written document into any court of justice, lay it on the 
table; what will it prove? Will you not first produce evidence to show what 
it is? You must prove by the testimony of some competent witness, the nature 
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and authenticity of a written document, before that written document can be 
used. Without having been thus established, it lies useless beiore the court; it 
might be what it purports to be, but it is plain that a written or printed Look 
might not be what it assumes in its title; a document flung upon ihe table of a 

court lies there without any use, until it is made useful by testimony besides | 

; itself. The record of a court must be proved by the officer of that court; fic- 
_ tions and forgeries are as easily printed or produced as are the genuine state- 
& ments of truth; and it does not derogate from tie value of a genuine document 
iy to say that it needs first :o be proved, for no document can prove itself. f 
Our doctrine then is, that, in all cases of difference as to faith, between the 
commissioned teachers of the church, or in any such differences between o: bers, 
the mode originally used will procure for us evidence of truth. The question 
never can be respecting opinion, it must always be concerning fact: that fact is 
what God did reveal. The original witnesses spread through the world, testi- 
fied this fact to their associates and to their successors; this testimony was thus 
continued. In the second or third century the bishop in Greece could testify 
what had been transmitted to him; the Parthian bisl.op gave his testimony; the 
Egyptian added his; the Italian told what he had been taught; their agreement 
could not have been the effect of accident; the prejudices, the national habits, 
and the thousand accidental differences of each, made them sufficiently watch- 
ful of each other; their joint and concurrent testimony must have been full p-oof i 
of the sameness of the testimony of their predecessors, until all met in the apos- 
tles who heard it from Jesus Christ. We say, that when the great majority of 
the bishops united with their head, the bishop of Rome, who succeeds to Peter, 
thus concur in their testimony, it is evidence of truth: we will infallibly come to 
a certain knowledge of what God has revealed. This is our doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the church: and thus we believe that we will ascertain what i. 
Christ taught, by the testimony of the bishops united to their head, whether as- ' 
sembled or dispersed through their sees, all over the world.”’ ! 
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Dr. England, in this work, acknowledges the kindness, candor 
and affection with which he has been treated in travelling through 
the United States. His language is striking; he shall speak for 
himself, 













And here let me assure you, that if, in the course of my observations, any 
expression should escape from me that may appear calculated to wound the 
feelings of those from whom I differ, that it is not my intention to aséail, to 
insult, or to give pain; and that I may be pardoned for what will be in truth 
an inconsiderate expression, not intended to offend. Neither my own feelings, 
nor my judgment, nor my faith, would dictate to me any thing calculated to 
embitter the feelings of those who differ from me—merely for that difference: 
My kindest friends; my most intimate acquaintance; those whom I do, and 
ought to esteem and respect, are at variance with my creed; yet it does not 
and shall not destroy our affections. In me it would be ingratitude; for I must 
avow, and I do it most willingly, that in my journies through our States I have 
been frequently humbled and abashed at the kindness with which I have been 
treated. I came amongst you a stranger, and I went through your land with 
many and most serious, and unfortunate mistakes, for which you were not 
blameable, operating to my disadvantage. If a Roman Catholic Bishop was in LS 
truth, what he is even now generally supposed to be, in various parts of this | Hea 
Union, he should not be permitted to reside amongst you; yet was I received into 
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your houses, enrolled in your families, and profited by your kindness—I have 
frequently put the question to myself, whether if I had similar impressions re- 
garding you I could have acted with the like kindness; and I must own, I 
frequently doubted that I would. It is true, you labored under serious mis- 
takes as to what was my religion, and what were my duties and my obligations. 
But you were not yourselves the cause of those mistakes; nor had you within 
your reach the means of correcting them. I feel grateful to my friends who 
have afforded me this opportunity of perhaps aiding to do away those impres- 
sions; for our affections will be more strong as those mistakes will be correct- 
ed; and it must gratify those, who, loving the country, behold us spread 
through it, to be assured, that we are not those vile beings that have been 
painted to their imaginations, and which ought not to be allowed existence in 
any civilized community. 


Let us have the magnanimity to treat his principles as well as 
his person with attention, and examine them, to see how far they 
are supported by evidence and are consistent with reason and 
truth. We protest most heartily against that creed, or that sect, 
which confines us to narrow views and mere dogmas, wherever it 
may be found, or by whoever professed; and we will listen at all 
times to that which its professors venture to place on the great 
doctrines of reason and revelation. 


POETRY. 


THE LOG HOUSE....A SONG. 


Presented to A. P. H., the Almand-American Minstrel, 
By his Friend, J. M. B. 


**The fields his Study—Nature was his Book.”’ 
[BLoomMFIELD. 


1. 


Far in the West, an endless wood 

Sighs to the rushing cataract’s flood! 

*T was there an humble Log House stood, 
To fame unknown; 

There first, loved Minstrelsy I wo’ed, 
And wo’ed alone. 
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2. 


The thund’ring Fall!—the bubbling stream 
Murmuring midst stones and roots between; 
Were Nature’s whispers for some theme 

T’ inspire my lay, 
Trilling Arpeggios thro’ my dream 

With wild, sweet play. 


3. 


Thro’ gloom and mists, Heaven’s glorious Bow, 
Hope, bursting, gleam’d her sunny brow, 
Bidding the wild-wood Minstrel go 

Far to the East; 
And careless scatter midst her glow 

His forest feast. 


ro 


He came—a wand’ring, wayward child; 

A native flower, free and wild; 

With ardor fierce!—with feelings mild; 
*Tis Genius’ boon. 

Then swept his Minstrel Lyre—and smil’d, 
For fear had flown! 


REVIEW. 


“An Address, delivered before the Berkshire Association for the | pro- 
motion of Agriculture and Manufactures, at Pittsfield, October 6, 
1825. By Samuel M. McKay, President of the Society.” 


Every department of science seems now to have its muse, to 
record, illustrate and honor its proceedings amongst men. The 
graces of elocution, and the fascinations of style, are now brought 
to enforce the usefulness of a new spinning machine, or make a 
bed of compost. Not an ox can grow, a swine fatten, or a blade 
of grass spring up, without a discussion upon modes and princi- 
ples, expressed in the choicest language. This is right—when 
husbandry furnished no matter for reflection or reasoning, but 
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was a mere course of habits and practices; or rather, when men 
did not reason upon these subjects, the calling was only fit for 
those doomed to labor for life, merely to exist. Now agricuiture 
has become a beautiful system of philosophical princip'es, tested 
by numerous experiments, the servility of the mere labor of the 
hands, is lost in the dignity and utility of the exercise of the 
mind, Ages passed away, from the first settlement of this coun- 
try, without much improvement in the methods used in tiliing 
the ground. Each successive generation followed the path of 
the former, until about the year 1800, and when several gentle- 
men of capital and enterprise, in Massachusetts, some of whom 
had travelled, and noticed the improvements in England ad 
other countries, began to form some plan of improvement at 
home. An agricultural society was formed, and its great objects 
pursued with zeal, industry and research. First rate animals 
were imported; labor-saving machines invented; seeds of all sorts 
were brought from every quarter of the globe; and rewards were 
given to enterprise, ingenuity , industry and invention. The non- 
intercourse, embargoes and wars, so injurious in many respects, 
give a powerful impetus to this taste for agriculture and manu- 
factures. Many, in this age of reason, who had no taste for the 
embatiled field, being deprived of their occupation, turned their 
attention to improve the taste of their countrymen in the useful 
arts. It was pleasant to see men who had contended with each 
other, and were still contending, in some degree, in the chances 
of commerce, or who had met in the deliberate assembly or at 
the bar, emuiating each other in raising vegetables or animals, 
in dressing the soils, or watching the progress of experiment with 
the care of thrift and the accuracy of philosophical curiosity, 
Since the Massachusetts Agricultural Society was instituted, 
others have been formed on similar plans, and with good effect. 
The scientific and enterprising have warmly engaged in promo- 
ting the general objects, and the legislature has extended some- 
thing of patronage to each of them in this Commonwea'th. 
Domestic industry has felt a new impulse, which has been guid- 
ed by taste and skill, a..d the advantages flowing from it are 
incalculable. This new-born love of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, has brought on a sort of Augustan age, for all the world are 
taxed to carry the purposes of these societies into effect. The 
muses, as in former days, seem to delight in sylvan scenes, and 
to follow the shepherd’s path over an hundred hills, if not as in 
the golden ages of the world to listen to his oaten reed, still to 
tell him how to preserve his flock. Some of the finest efforts of 
intellect and taste which have come out in our literary world, 
have owed their origin to this love of agriculture. In truth, we 
have heard at Brighton, from one of the founders of \e Massa- 
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chusetts Agricultural Society, more than one speech upon the 
importance of their pursuits, which would have been thought 
tasteful in the days of Pericies, and dignified in the age of Pliny. 
The writer of this address has gone over the lot he undertook to 
superintend, in a succinct and appropriate dress, and as some 


one has said of Virgil, “has scattered the manure of the fields with 


grace; but our readers shall judge for themselves. 


Agricultural chemistry has for its objects all those changes in the arrange- 
ment of matter which are connecied with the growth of plants, particularly in 
the constitution of soils and the application of manures. An inquiry into the 
composi ion and nature of material bodies cannot be instituted on this occa- 
sion, or is it necessary. It is erough for the practical farmer to know that 
the surface of the earth, the atmo-phere, and the water deposited from it, either 
together or separately, afford all the principles concerned in vegetation. Every 
safe aud capable naviga‘or need not possess the knowledge of a Newton, nor 
of ‘‘our own Bowditch.’’ Nor need every intelligent and correct practical 
farmer possess the chemical science of a Sir Humphrey Davy, or of our own 
Dewey. 

Soils consist of different finely divided earthy matter, mixed with vegetable 
and animal matter in a state of decomposition. ‘*The earthy matter is the 
true basis of the soil,’’ the vegetable and animal matter ‘‘constitute the true 
food of plants.’? A favorable mixture of the earths in soils is of great impor- 
tance. By this operation the basis of the soil may be betier fitted for the re« 
ception of the nutritious manures, also for the accommodation of the roots and 
fibres of the plants, the tubes of which take up their nourishment from the so- 
luble and dissolved substances which are mixed with the earths. But no mix- 
ture of the simple earths without the aid of animal or vegetable matter will pro- 
duce fertility of soil. 

Nature, which seems always intent upon the propagation of animal and veg- 
etable life, never suffers soils to be wholly divested of animal and vegetable 
matter. ‘he sources from which they are supplied fill the atmosphere and 
cover the face of the earth. Where excavations are made and the earths are 
thrown up from a great depth, we soon perceive the process of fertilization to 
commence. Even though the earth thus thrown up contain no animal or veg- 
etable matter, the seeds of lichens, mosses and other imperfect vegetables, 
which are constantly floating in the atmo-phere, and are lighting upon it, con- 
tain in themselves nutritious matter enough for a commencement of vegetation. 
‘‘Their death, decomposition and decay afford organizable matter which mixes 
with the earths’’—thus a soil is produced capable of sustaining more perfect 
plants, these absorb nourishment from water and the atmosphere, and after 
perishing as their predecessors did, in their turn afford new materials for the 
fertilization of the soil. This is the process by which, Sir H. Davy tells us, 
a soil is formed upon the surface of a rock, capable of sustaining forest trees, 
and fitted to reward the labors of the cultivator. The economy of nature, as 
exhibited in our wilds and forests, corroborate this theory. The vegetable 
matter which is supplied from the leaves of trees and decaying wood, from the 
grasses and perennial plants, also the supply of animal matter, from the larger 
and smaller quadrupeds and reptiles, and the endless varieties of birds which 
find food and shelter in our forests—the hosts of insects that people every, leaf 
—even the animalcule who riot their short existence in the decaying animal 
matter which produces them, and in their turn become the sources of fertiliza- 
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tion, leave us but little room to doubt that the forests of the wilderness are as 
much dependent upos decomposing animal and vegetable matter for their luxu- 
riance, as are the cornfields of New-England. Mr. Lorrain, a late author, of 
Pennsylvania, carries this theory still further. He says that a mixture of nu- 
tritious matter with any one of the earths, will produce a fertile soil. That 
whatever may be the varieties of soil in our new settlements, whether calcare- 
ous, a clay, or a sand, or a mixture of the earths, they uniformiy yield great 
crops until the animal and vegetable matter, which nature has been accumulat- 
ing for ages, is exhausted by unreasouable and severe cropping. 

The popular opisions which formerly attached to the operations of Gypsum, 
of the alkalies and saline substances, may cause gentlemen to distrust this po- 
sition; but in the experiments which have been made in the use of these stim- 
ulaut manures, I find nothing that is incompatible with it. It is well establish- 
ed in the Districts where Gypsum and Lime have been long in use, that al- 
though they, for a time, wonderfully promote vegetation, they exhaust the 
soil. The experiments of Judge Peters, and of many intelligent farmers of 
Pennsylvania, perfectly establish this fact. Mr. Lorrain informs us that the 
farmers of Pennsylvania, especially those who reside near a hay market, in- 
jured their grounds exceedingly by the injudicious use of plaister, and that at 
one time the clamors against it were so great as to threaten its disuse—that 
they were only counteracted by the rationa! practice of a few intelligent culti- 
vators, who were careful to return to the soil a reasonable portion of its pro- 
duct as a manure. ‘‘Where this practice obtained, the improvement made in 
the soil by a judicious application of it, was almost incredible.’’ 

I am aware of Sir H. Davy’s expression, ‘‘that the manures which act in 
smal! quantities, and which are commonly distinguished as stimulants, probably 
constitute a part of the true food of plants’’—that he entertains this opinion in 
consequence of having found them among the constituent parts of plants— 
**but whether these manures act in the manner of stimulants and condiments in 
the human economy,’’ or whether they constitute a part of the true food of 
plants, is not very material. The farmer knows that when he salts his cattle 
they thrive, and he also knows that they cannot live exclusively upon salt. 
Whether salt is only a stimulus, or whether it constitutes a part of the nutri- 
tious food, may be important to the physician, but certainly it is not so to 
the farmer. There is not time for a further pursuit of this subject. Enough 
has already been adduced to justify the inference, that soils will be found to 
be more or less productive in proportion as they are supplied with animal and 
vegetable matter Jt is with a reference to this first truth of agricultural 
economy, that the husbandman should make all his arrangements. 


The writer extends his views upon a noble scale, which embra- 
ces principles and practices of great utility and honor, to such 
as are willing to give up the false notions of squeamish delicacy, 
and put corporal ‘and mental labor on its true and primitive basis, 
bringing back the glories of the plough, the distaff, the loom and 
the needle. 


Nore....We shall address our numerous and valuable correspondents in our 
next; at present we shall only request them to continue their favors in the same 
confidence and kindness as heretofore. 
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